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EPISODES OF THE MONTH 


THE eyes of all those who are concerned with national affairs 
look now-a-days across the Channel rather than at the home 
scene, for it seems clear that the old actors are 
cast for their former parts. The role of the 
League of Nations, that modern and disturbing factor in 
world relations, has been nil since October, and France and 
Germany have been negotiating directly about France’s dis- 
armament. Since Germany left the League, the various 
matters that divide Europe have not moved towards solution, 
although in December the French Government made a 
very generous disarmament offer—too generous, many people 
think—to Germany. They offer to make a 50 per cent. 
reduction in their air force, provided that other countries 
(not Great Britain) will do the same. They offer not to add 
to their present military stores, and not to manufacture 
weapons larger than those of other countries. France is also 
prepared to reduce her effectives. It is not known what she 
would expect to receive in return for this measure of disarma- 
ment, nor what guarantee Germany could give of good faith that 
would be acceptable. The Germans are notorious bilkers. They 
have, in flagrant disregard of their undertakings, re-armed and 
re-equipped. At the recent debate in the French Senate, it was 
stated that Germany would shortly be able to put 100 fully 
equipped and mechanised divisions into the field. It may be 
imagined that French Ministers have been criticised for going 
so far as to make these proposals, all the more as the German 
Government have received them without acknowledging 
their generosity, or, so far, at the time of writing, without 
meeting them. It is believed that they intend to use the 
French offer as a starting point of a Kaffir bargain, and to 
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delay and argue until their armies are so strong as to 
make a preventive war too costly. Slowly, but surely, the 
events move on their appointed courses. As before the last 
war, England is very reluctantly realising German aims. 
The Times, which has been hitherto very loath to acknow- 
ledge that France was peacefully minded and Germany 
preparing for war, showed in a leader on January 18 that the 
facts of the situation are at last penetrating the strongholds 
of British consciousness. Only the Government, if one may 
judge by Ministers’ utterances, is still unaware of the danger 
to civilization of separating the interests of England and 
France. 


Our danger, which is also the European danger, comes from 
two sources in this country, the Isolationists and the Pacifists. 
Both groups have powerful propaganda always 
at work. The Pacifists, perhaps without their 
knowledge, have been largely manipulated by 
the pro-Germans. Their propaganda since the war and until 
recently has been mainly concerned with aiding Germany. 
Recently the savagery displayed by the Hitler régime to Jews 
and others has cooled off certain groups of Pacifists, but the 
more active pro-Germans, who have up to now pulled strings 
from behind the League of Nations Union, have, many of 
them, come out frankly as Hitlerites. They are like Houston 
Stewart Chamberlain in their blind devotion to Germanism. 
The other Pacifists, though numerous, are negligible. They 
are, many of them, decent people who have been misled about 
the origin of the war and the aims of foreign countries. They 
will probably go on “‘ appealing’ to Herr Hitler not to be so 
unkind to German pastors and others, and they will, no doubt, 
continue to believe that his heart will be turned, and in other 
ways to misread European politics. The Isolationists are very 
different. They preach a doctrine of Britain for the British, 
“‘ and damn the foreigners,”’ which is very attractive to certain 
minds. It would, indeed, be delightful if we could get down to 
the work of our own tight little island and the consolidation 
of our Empire without another glance in any direction. That 
is, it would be very delightful if it were safe. The Isolationists 
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say that what happens in Europe is no concern of ours, that 
they are sorry, but if France and Germany fight, they must 
fight without us. A few of them say, “ Why doesn’t France 
drop Poland ? Germany would be satisfied if she had Poland.” 
The answer to that is that she would be satisfied until she had 
digested the morsel. The history of the second half of the 
19th century tells us exactly how long Germany took to 
swallow the Danish provinces and the French provinces. 
But for the second attack on France in 1914, these would 
have remained German. If France abandoned Poland, she 
would merely strengthen Germany by allowing her to absorb 
this huge country. ‘“‘Oh, but,” says the Isolationist, “‘it is 
too late for England to do anything useful. We ought to 
have kept Germany down while we could. We ought to have 
left our armies on the Rhine, we ought to have stuck rigidly 
to reparations, then we could have been of use.” Granted, 
we ought, and The National Review has protested against every 
backward step we have taken since the war. 


WE have certainly jeopardised the situation by the complacent 
attitude we have taken up while successive British Govern- 
ments worked overtime to restore Germanic 
power. But our old mistaken idea that 
by supporting German recovery we were 
maintaining the balance of power should no longer mis- 
lead us. The Isolationist says further, “I’m sorry for 
France, but I cannot see that this European affair is our 
business.” The answer to that is that our own civilization, 
our peace and our culture are our business, and if France goes 
down before the Bosch, England cannot survive. Does the 
Isolationist wish to wait until first Belgium and then France 
have been weakened and until the Germans virtually control 
the Northern coasts and ports of France, before he makes his 
stand ? Will he do so while he can get support, or will he wait 
until the other non-Germanic powers have had to conclude 
separate arrangements which would preclude their assisting 
Great Britain when Germany attacked her? For the attack 
would then come unless, which is unthinkable, England was 
prepared to be stripped of her Crown Colonies and deliver the 
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Channel Islands and the Isle of Wight to German occupation 
as hostages. The policy of the Isolationists leads straight 
to this, that England would by their policy be isolated and 
without a friend. It is not only because we feel that France 
should never again have to endure the cruel trials of 1914-18, 
it is because England cannot survive if France perishes that 
we must take our stand at her side. It is ‘‘ for all we have 
and are” that we must now at this late hour make our 
decision to stand by the French if they are attacked. This is 
the only policy that will ensure peace for England. Our fron- 
tier, in the days of arquebuses and sailing vessels, was Flanders. 
Now, in the days of submarines and aeroplanes, our frontier is 
on the Rhine. It has for centuries been the policy of British 
governments to keep war from England by a readiness to 
fight the battles of our Continental allies. This ancient policy 
is still the only policy to avert the major disasters of war from 
our country. 


Own January 12 the placards in the London streets announced 
the grounding of the Nelson. The great battleship had stuck 
_ in the mud outside Portsmouth Harbour just 

po gg after the tide had turned, and defied all efforts 
to get her off until nine hours later, when the 

tide enabled her to float once more. It is said that this fine 
battleship received little damage. We may be sure that the 
most searching inquiry will be made into the causes of this 
misadventure, and any officer or man found in fault will be 
drastically dealt with. This is the rule of the Navy, by the 
grace of which Great Britain exists. We must contrast the 
absolute severity with which the slightest error occurring on 
one of H.M.’s ships is treated with the amiable indulgence 
accorded to the errors of our political personages. In the Navy 
no excuses are accepted and no allowances are made. An 
officer makes an error of judgment ; if it is a grave one he is 
dismissed, and loses his job, his career. He is of no account. 
What matters is the Navy. How far more amiably do we do 
things in Parliament! Mr. Asquith, Sir Edward Grey, and 
their colleagues tumble into a world war, which they could 
have prevented, 700,000 Englishmen lose their lives, and the 
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country is permanently impoverished. They prove so grossly 
incompetent in the management of the war they had not 
foreseen, that after two years’ muddling they are dismissed 
with ignominy. Are they punished, is any retribution taken ? 
Far from it, Mr. Asquith ultimately becomes an Earl, and 
Sir Edward Grey is rewarded with a viscounty, both are given 
the Garter. Two of their colleagues, Sir John Simon and 
Mr. Runciman, are very prominent members of the present 
Government, which, twenty years after, is making the As- 
quithian mistakes of 1914. Who can doubt what the fate 
of these men would have been in the Navy ? Who can imagine 
any profession, save that of politics, that would continue 
indulgent to those who make such ruinous blunders? The 
Morning Post once said that although we had not invented 
the unsinkable ship, we had invented the unsinkable politician. 
The saying is painfully true. Let us hope that the naval 
standard will never sink to the political one; that is so low 
that the country may well perish under it. 


THE unwritten law by which no Cabinet Minister ever suffers 
for the consequences of his misjudgment does not appear to 
; apply further down the political scale. The 
rd and Little .tirement of Mr. Edwards, of the Conservative 

and Unionist Central Office, appears to be a 
case in point. The by-elections have been going badly, 
Conservatives are not voting for Mr. MacDonald’s Indian 
policy, they are even said to be unfavourably impressed by 
the number of miles travelled each week by Sir John Simon 
at their expense. East Fulham crashed. The Conservative 
leaders, whose acquiescence in Socialist policy have led to 
Conservative apathy, wanted someone’s head. The T'imes 
had blamed the candidate at East Fulham, but the Central 
Office seems to have found a scapegoat among the subordin- 
ates of that institution in Mr. Edwards, who was the head of 
the London area. He was not high enough up to be able to 
be dangerous, yet he was an area head! Now we hold no brief 
for Central Office officials, they are what they are made by 
their chiefs, but it is altogether grotesque to blame them for 
failing to get Conservatives to vote for the policy of the 
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National Government. When we have a competent and 
Conservative leader at the head of the Conservative party, he 
will appoint a competent and Conservative chairman of the 
party, and given a rational policy, the Central Office will 
do its work properly. We will be bound that Lord Younger 
got on well enough with his subordinates and got good work 
out of them, too, but you cannot expect competence, much 
less enthusiasm, under a chairman like Lord Stonehaven, 
who appears to believe so little in the policy of his own party 
that he is always trying to “ co-ordinate ” it out of its separate 
existence, and “ merge”’ it into a “ National” organization, 
If Mr. Edwards was what Lord Stonehaven made him, and 
what the absence of Conservative policy made him, why 
should be he selected as the scapegoat ? Why should not 
Lord Stonehaven do his party (and his country) the good 
service of telling his leaders that Conservatives under present 
circumstances will stay away from the poll in large numbers, 
and that the sooner we get back to the honourable divisions 


between men who believe in different policies, the better we 
shall be ? 


Lorp SNOWDEN recently remarked that Mr. MacDonald and 
Sir John Simon were not assets to the Conservatives who sup- 
port the Government, but liabilities. How 
true this is, all students of public affairs know. 
Take Sir John Simon. He spent part of the Christmas 
holidays travelling, returned to England in the New Year, 
departed in the middle of January and is now back again. 
What he hopes to effect by these journeys it is 
impossible to say. The various heads of governments in 
Europe have told him their views over and over again. He 
has, on every occasion possible, adhered to every sort of 
“formula.” He has “ explored all the avenues ”’ again and 
again. He has, presumably, put the “ points ” of his “ case ” 
(if he has one) to every statesman in Europe time out of 
number. He has searched the sky for signs, consulted the 
oracles for guidance, bowed in the every temple of Rimmon he 
could find on the various routes between London, Paris, 
Geneva, Rome. And then? Well, that is apparently all. 
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The British Government, under his guidance, remain 
grotesquely poised on their  tight-rope. It leads 
nowhere. They know that it leads nowhere, but they lack 
the courage to get off it. Sir John Simon, who could not in 
July, 1914, discover a European policy, is still without one. 
His chief, Mr. Ramsay MacDonald, had one in 1914. He was 
definitely pro-German. He was prepared to leave France to 
her fate, and all that that involved. He has never recanted 
his views of 1914, of 1915, of 1916, or of 1917, when he assisted 
to found the “ No Conscription Fellowship,” and signed the 
Leeds Manifesto, a document that advised British workers to 
“follow Russia” into a revolution that, if it had occurred, 
would have enabled Germany to win the war. Sir John 
Simon is on a different plane to Mr. MacDonald, our other 
“liability,” but his hesitations and his inability to see ahead 
are as dangerous to this country as the more definitely anti- 
British views of his chief. Between these two men, Great 
Britain has become the Sancho Panza of Europe, a mere 
cowardly, unregarded clown. 


MEMBERS of the Coalition Government are embarking on a 
campaign to create support for themselves in the constituencies 
National ? and to counteract the widespread dissatisfac- 

tion with much of their conduct of affairs. 
The first meeting was held at Seaham on January 17, and 
was addressed by the Prime Minister. Seaham is Mr. Mac- 
Donald’s constituency, and it might be supposed that there, 
of all places, he would have a good hearing, but on this 
occasion he was heckled continually, and his speech was that 
of a man with little to say, and mainly concerned with defend- 
ing his job. Mr. Baldwin is to speak on February 15 at 
Preston. The Liberals there, who, if the Coalition is based 
on anything genuine, should attend this meeting, have 
declared that they will not go to it. If the Conservatives 
would do the same, this matter of the National Government 
would be placed on a proper basis, for it is difficult to see 
who the policy of the Government is designed to satisfy. 
Socialists are furious with Mr. MacDonald, Liberals with Sir 
John Simon, and Conservatives with Mr. Baldwin, and, on 
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the whole, the latter have more to complain of, for, while the 
Liberal and Socialist wobblers alone appear to have supported 
the National Government at the 1931 election, the Conserva.- 
tives supported it wholeheartedly, and returned nearly 500 
members of their party to Parliament to “ save the nation,” 
So far, the Conservative nation-saving has been very feeble, 
and the Socialist Liberal Empire disrupting very energetic, 
Mr. MacDonald’s speech at Seaham will do little to inspire 
enthusiasm in any section of the community. His speech at 
Leeds, on January 23, was an even more deplorable affair, 


FRANCE is rocking under the blow inflicted on many of her 
investors by the Russian swindler Stavisky, who, under the 
name of Alexandre, was able to reach a 
position where he could forge and issue Bonds 
on the security of the Bayonne Municipality 
pawnshops. In France pawnbroking is a state activity. 
The situation was complicated by the fact that Monsieur 
Dalimier, Minister for the Colonies in the Chautemps Govern- 
ment, had, at the time of their issue, recommended these 
Bonds for investment. The ramifications of the business are 
wide, and the public in France is demanding a full inquiry. 
The Ministry was shaken by the disclosures, Monsieur 
Dalimier resigned, mobs assembled outside the Palais Bourbon, 
the Editor of the Volonté, a Socialist paper, was arrested 
along with two or three deputies of the left. There is, in 
short, a most tremendous huroosh. It is thought that the 
Government would have fallen had not Stavisky committed 
suicide at the moment of his arrest. This, though it made 
the position of the Government safer in the event of the 
complicity of any of their members in the affair, made matters 
much worse for them if they were blameless. Monsieur 
Chautemps’ reaction to the tremendous outcry made by the 
loss of the huge sum of 7 million pounds by this forgery 
was to threaten to bring in a drastic press law. At present 
the controversy is raging on this point and it will not be 
easy for the Government to carry anything effective in the 
way of a muzzle. It is better that such matters should be 
frankly faced and not, as they are here, hushed up. 


The Stavisky 
Affair 
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Tus English have been sympathetic to the unfortunate 
French investors who have lost their money through the 
; machination of the Russian Stavisky, whose 
an ee, frauds greatly resemble those of the English- 
man Hatry in this country. Leader writers 
in certain papers have, however, taken up a line of amiable 
and exasperating superiority about the “thrifty French” 
and ‘‘ their lack of judgment” in the disposing of their 
economies, their grasping love of “‘ high interest and their 
absence of care in the choice of their investments. We are 
really unable to see in what way we have earned the right 
to this superior attitude. British investors have placed tens 
of millions of pounds at the disposal of Germany and yet more 
millions in countries almost equally doubtful. Germany had, 
before these investments were made, staged a bankruptcy 
which ruined all her own small investors. Her bad faith is 
notorious. She is not an unknown and plausible swindler 
out of the blue, but an old-time lag, who should be suspect 
to every prudent investor. Under the auspices of the City of 
London, however, and encouraged by the press, who were 
paid huge sums for advertising these ventures, certain enter- 
prising finance houses encouraged British investors to throw 
millions into a sink from which they will not return. British 
Governments looked on benevolently while this process of 
extracting money from England to rebuild Germany’s 
industries and rebeautify her towns was going on. They 
must have known that the money would never come back. 
A chiid of six should have suspected the security. What is 
going to be done to those who asked for our money for such 
ventures ? What questions are going to be put to the firms 
who made vast sums over these disastrous affairs and the 
newspapers who received money to make them known ? 
Talk about Stavisky, how about the great German swindle 
to which the British investor subscribed ? How about the 
big-wigs who were init ? A little less patronage of the French, 
please ! 


THE French Government are very much criticized in their 
own country for their alleged slackness over Stavisky. This 
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criticism does not only come from Conservatives but also 
from Radicals and Socialists. Monsieur Henri Beraud, in the 
Socialist paper Gringoire, joins with the Débats 
in his protestation against everything that the 
Bayonne scandal reveals. He denounces the speculators, the 
international financiers, the peril of the influences that 
menace the security and prestige of France. The Deébats, 
in an article entitled The Attempt at Stifling, speaks out ina 
way that would be startling in this land of compromises and 
half-tones. Speaking of the debate in the Chamber on 
January 12, this paper said :— 

There was a dominating impression yesterday, and that was that the 
majority (of members) were far more concerned with the political 
question than with the question of doing justice. Behind the phrases 
the fear of truth showed clearly. In the background the Socialists 
were no doubt asking themselves whether there was not some advantage 
to be extracted from the scandal, whether certain revolutionary mea. 
sures and certain monopolies could not be rushed through Parliament. 
. . . They supported the Government. This will have a price. 

That Monsieur Chautemps should have saved his Government 
shows parliamentary skill, and this is recognized by the 
Journal, But this and other papers warn the Government 
that parliamentary skill is not enough. Monsieur Stephanne 
Lauzanne, in the Matin, says that “the Republic will only 
live if she can get rid of the corruption and the camarades,” 
All those who care for the future of our civilization must 
hope that France will shake herself free from the ruffianism 
bred by modern conditions of international intercourse. 


French Opinion 


Ir is a curious thing that whenever it suits the German book 
that the French should be discredited among the nations, or 
A Curious Thing that France herself should be distracted from 
thinking about foreign affairs, some scandal in 
finance, press, or politics, is apt to occur. Owing to the ardour 
of the French temperament, this always switches the minds 
of Frenchmen from abroad to home, and, in the disorder 
produced, as at present, by a really big affaire, the fur flies 
in every direction, while the exasperated French people try 
to find out who is swindling them. In the meantime, the 
German gets on with his work of gaining power for Germany 
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at all costs and by all means. Often, as at present, well- 
wishers to Germany suffer when these exposures come. 
Several of the most active French friends of the Bosch are 
in gaol at the moment, but Germans, who do not easily learn 
what Frenchmen are like, always hope that France will be 
more seriously injured than she ever is by these exposures. 
She, in fact, gains strength by these openings up of the dark 
places in her system; when the full fury of investigation 
js on her, she would pull the sun out of the sky, so set is she 
on knowing where she is, and on punishing the culprits. 
Nothing stops her, and no power can prevent her from really 
getting on with the work of cleansing her sores. The result 
almost invariably is a strengthening and toning up of the 
whole country. 


THE English are quite otherwise, and our scandals are not 
different or less frequent, but differently managed. When 
: members of a Government accept securities 
2 or under doubtful circumstances, do we rush in 
and demand inquiry ? We do not, and we are 
injured and amazed by those who do. We have no patience, 
any more than Mr. Tite Barnacle had patience with those ‘‘ who 
want to know, you know.”’ We have our own views, and our 
own fixed principles, and it must be a great comfort to all 
Englishmen to feel sure that City swindlers, when caught out, 
have always bombinated in vacuo, unhelped by anyone higher 
that a clerk. They have engraved their own forged bonds, 
issued them, puffed them in the press, and placed them, 
without any assistance of any kind, or any of that help from 
others which an ordinary financier would have to have. There 
are never any traces of their passage in high places, and we 
have, therefore, never been under the painful necessity of 
seeing editors of newspapers and Members of Parliament in 
prison for complicity in fraud, as is now the case with our 
unfortunate French neighbours. Let us once more thank 
High Heaven that we are not as others are. But let us also 
try to think why we are so. 


Ir the French are shocked at the scandals in their midst, 
they are also deeply conscious of the general fog in which 
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Europe is groping. Thanks largely to the ink squirted ip 
every direction in order to make a screen since Germany left 
the League, the situation is full of artificjg] 
—s.. obscurity. In November it was simple ; it is, 
in reality, not less simple now, but the outlines 
are invisible owing to the squid-like performances of Messrs, 
MacDonald, Simon and their henchmen. An interpellation 
in the Senate on January 12 was useful in so far as it en- 
deavoured to show the position of France. The two first in- 
terpellators were Monsieur Armbruster and Monsieur Lemery, 
The former pointed out that the Disarmament Conference had 
become a conference for the re-armament of Germany. 
“The attitude of Germany is alarming. Opinion in England is 
divided . . . France has to be watchful. She has good allies in the 


Little Entente. France must not—like Antioch—wait until the enemy 
is bombarding her before taking her precautions.” 


Monsieur Lemery, Senator of Martinique, followed, and said 
that France had followed the easy road. She had agreed to 
the great error of admitting Germany as an equal to the 
Disarmament Conference. She had yielded too much in all 
other matters. He said :— 

“It is not desirable that Germany should return to the League of 


Nations. . . . She would only return at our expense. . . . The whole 
idea of the League of Nations is at the antipodes of German racial 
notions. . . . We should close the Disarmament Conference. . . . We 


must preserve our strength, we must consolidate our alliances, we must 
help Belgium to prepare her defences. A country of 40 million in- 
habitants, the centre of an Empire of 100 million inhabitants, can 
pursue its destiny without fear.” 
Other speakers followed on the same lines. Like ourselves, 
with the far-fetched inconclusive Sir John Simon, the French 
are dissatisfied with their present Foreign Minister. 


At the height of his power, Bismarck, by means of the 
Falcke Laws, tried to regiment the Roman Catholics in 

Germany and to make their organization part 
bad > apes of his machine. He was beaten. After a 

long struggle, the Roman Church, with its 
powerful centre outside Germany, and quite removed from 
Bismarck’s reach, proved too many for him. His successor, 
Herr Hitler, has made a concordat with Rome and is trying 
the Falcke policy—only in a more extreme form—on the 
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German Protestants. Not content with ordering ministers 
of religion of Jewish descent to cease from ministering, Herr 
Hitler, by means of his nominees, is endeavouring to apply 
Nazidom to the Church. He is in this meeting with a con- 
siderable measure of resistance. The German people have 
never fought for political liberty, but they have fought for 
religion, and this seems likely, for a time, to focus dissatisfac- 
tion with Nazirule. Fora time. But, unlike the Church of 
Rome, the German Protestants have no powerful foreign 
helpers. They are essentially German and not international. 
The intensity with which the German Protestant clergy 
preached hatred of England during the war will not easily 
be forgotten. It has been the boast of many of them that 
they were Germans first and foremost. But not of all. 
On January 7, 1,500 clergy read from their pulpits state- 
ments offering defiance to Herr Hitler’s nominee, the Reich 
Primate, on matters of church law and doctrine. A very 
full and interesting article in The Times of January 12 
described the struggle, news of which is not allowed to appear 
inGermany. The fight is largely over Aryan discrimination, 
which the dissenting pastors believe will lead back to Pagan- 
ism. This Protestant resistance to outside interference is 
as old as Luther. 


“The leaders have one great strength—that they are defending 
the faith. They have one great weakness—that they are afraid of 
offending the State... .” 


It should be remembered that as late as last June there were 
28 separate Evangelical Churches in Germany. The par- 
ticular trouble now comes from Herr Hitler’s effort to unify 
them into one body, and that a highly nationalist body. 
The “German Christians’ flung themselves into the fray. 
“Through Hitler we have begun to love our neighbours,” 
they declared. 


Ix July a new church constitution was issued. “ It provided 

that a Reich Bishop (Primate) should rule over the 28 unified 
churches... .” 

The New 


Constitution But the direction of the wind had already been 
shown by the action of the Synod of the Old 
Prussian Union Church on September 6 in passing a law providing for 
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the dismissal of all pastors or Church officials if they or their wives had 
Jewish blood within two generations or were infected with “‘ Marxist ” 
views. This was the warning blast. The Evangelical clergy of Prussia 
began to organize opposition and soon a few hundred pastors were 
combined in the “ Pastors’ Emergency League.”’ 
One rubs one’s eyes over this decree. Is this the twentieth 
century or the tenth? But there was much more to come. 
Dr. Grause, leader of the German Christians, said at a demon- 
stration in Berlin that the Aryan clause must be ruthlessly 
applied and that the Crucifix, the Old Testament, and part of 
the New Testament must go. 

Within a few days the newly unified Church was split. The Pastors’ 
Emergency League, now some 3,000 strong, was joined by the Bishops 
of Bavaria, Baden, and Wiirttemberg, who earlier had ranked themselves 
behind Dr. Miiller, and the heads of other non-Prussian Churches. On 
November 17 the Primate, at the pressure of the Opposition, revoked 
by a Reich Church law the Prussian Church law of September 6 and 
all other regional Church laws passed in the disputed period. Bishop 
Hossenfelder and Dr. Werner were forced to go. Many leading German 
Christians withdrew from the movement. The 450th anniversary of 
Martin Luther’s birth passed under the shadow of one of the gravest 
crises that the Church reformed by him had ever lived. 


THE Primate was unable to inspire any confidence. He was 
reduced to manceuvring and threatening the dissentients with 
dismissal. They were to be branded as coun- 
ter-revolutionaries. This was on _ Friday, 
January 5. But on Sunday, January 7, the answer came 
back from 1,500 out of 6,000 pastors affected, and on Monday 
they repeated their defiance, and they began to organize a 
League of Laymen, which body was, however, instantly 
suppressed by the Government. The choice in front of German 
Protestants is clear. Will they, can they make it? There is no 
country in which the Government is so strong, none in which 
it is more brutal. Unlike the Roman Catholics, they have 
no powerful outside affiliations. The event probably hangs 
on the number of men among them who are willing to 
sufier martyrdom for the preservation of their religion. It 
is strange to be living in such days as these and to see 
a new Inquisition arise and a new and more powerful 
Star-chamber. 


The Struggle 
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“Prussia,” said Lord Rosebery once, “is like a pike in a 
pond.” Germany, now thoroughly Prussianized, is carrying 
out the pike policy. She has devoured what she 
can and she is chasing the fish that are, as yet, 
too large for her to tackle. The two great powers, Great 
Britain and France, whose sacred duty it was to see that 
Germany was kept in a position from which the peace of 
Europe could not be threatened, have failed in that duty. 
For their failure, Great Britain is far more to blame than 
France. Under the influence of pro-Germans of various 
origins, working on the natural folly of British Pacifists, 
British ministers of all parties have been unremitting in their 
efforts to ‘‘ put Germany on her feet.’”’ They have accom- 
plished this great work, and Germany is on her feet, and is 
now treading on her neighbours’ toes. She has, by dint of 
afraudulent bankruptcy and a disregard of her pledges, almost 
cleared herself of debts, treaty and otherwise, she has nearly 
three million men more or less trained to arms, and, in 
defiance of the Treaty of Versailles, largely equipped and 
armed with modern weapons. She is ready now to upset the 
rest of the Versailles settlement if we will let her, for she is 
not strong enough to do this without our help. First of all, 
let us say that Germany has started her new campaign by 
giving informal assurances to France that she has now only 
one territorial claim on the West, the Saar. But those assur- 
ances are given by people whose good faith cannot be relied 
on, and they simply mean that Germany means to do one thing 
at a time, and that the Saar is the first thing on her list. It 
will be remembered that under the Treaty of Versailles, the 
Saar, with its coalfields, was surrendered for a term of years 
by Germany to compensate France for the deliberate destruc- 
tion of French coalfields during enemy occupation. The 
district has been administered since 1920 by a League of 
Nations Commission, and this arrangement was chiefly made 
in Germany’s interest. For France has a genius for attract- 
ing and holding the provinces that come to her by conquest 
or by treaty. They settle down to be French easily and 
quickly, as witness the Haute Savoie. The League of Nations, 
therefore, in this, as in many other matters, acted in Ger- 
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many’s interest in undertaking the administration of the 
Saar. They put a wedge between France and this possible 
acquisition. In 1935 a plebiscite of the people is to be held, 
which will decide whether the Saar will ultimately be French 
or German, or whether it will go on as it is. Thanks to League 
arrangements and administration, the people of the Saar 
were prepared until a few months ago to return to Germany, 
but the situation has now become uncertain in more ways 
than one. The causes are twofold. The rise of Hitlerism 
and the possibility of Germany’s again invading France. 


Nazi propaganda was not content to wait until 1935 when 
the Saar would most probably have quietly returned to the 
innate German Reich. It got going in the Saar as 

in Austria. The President of the League 
Commission, Mr. G. Knox, an Englishman, has reported 
that the activities of the Nazis are such that the 
whole country is upset. It would appear unlikely from his 
report that a plebiscite can be held under the reign of terror 
established by Nazi emissaries, who have erected a govern- 
ment of their own alongside the League one. The report 
was made public just before the League of Nations Council 
met at Geneva on January 15. Its moderate and fair tone 
will commend it to all those who want to see this question of 
the future of the Saar properly handled, for the nationality 
of the Saar is undoubtedly largely a question for the Saarois 
themselves. Do they wish to become Nazis, with all that it 
involves ? They have had, even under their neutral govern- 
ment, some measure of Nazi ways already : “‘ There has been 
an indisputable increase in Nazi terrorism since the third 
quarter of last year,” says Mr. Knox. The Special Corre- 
spondent of the Sunday Times goes much further than this 
in an interesting article printed on January 14: 

Since the summer of 1933 the Governing Commission have found 
their task increasingly hard. Their police have been terrorized. A 
Nazi register has been kept of the doings and sayings of every individual 
constable and police officer, all of whom have been given to understand 
that they will fare badly when the Saar is returned to Germany unless 
they show themselves meanwhile zealous in the Nazi cause. 

Therefore they fear to take action against the kidnapping and 
transportation to Germany—for punishment—of persons obnoxious 
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to the Hitlerites, or to arrest authors of outrages on persons and 
property in the Saar. 

Notwithstanding the official prohibition of Nazi military formations 

in the Saar, these exist and show great activity. The German Govern- 
ment could mobilize at any moment four times as many Nazi troops in 
the Saar as there are constables and gendarmes at the disposal of the 
Governing Commission. 
German employers, under Nazi pressure, compel those they 
employ to join the Hitler organization. A black list is kept 
of every family that does not swear loyalty to Herr Hitler. 
All such persons are told they will be beaten, and sent to 
concentration camps, when the Saar is returned to Germany, 
and it is thought that no plebiscite at present would be free 
from terrorism. Added to that, not every German wishes to 
adhere to so tyrannical a regime as that now ruling Germany. 
On the other hand, the Saar is in a very dangerous position. 
Who will defend this little country when the war comes ? 
Certainly not the League of Nations police! If the Saarois 
are neither German nor French, what are they ? Mere cannon 
fodder for Herr Hitler’s army, who would snap this territory 
up—like Belgium—whether pledged to respect it or not. 


THE position of the Saar was debated on January 19 at 
Geneva. On its material side, it is clearly one between France 
and Germany. By the Treaty of Versailles, 
Germany, if the population of the Saar votes 
in favour of joining the Reich, has to purchase 
the mines from France in gold, the price to be fixed by three 
delegates appointed respectively by France, Germany, and 
the League of Nations. That is the provision for the material 
side. But there is another aspect of the question. Germany 
is now governed by a brutal and unyielding tyranny. She is 
said to like this. If she does, that is her business, but are we 
to help to drive an unwilling people into such a confederation ? 
Are we to allow her to bully and threaten the Saar voters 
until they dare not refuse to become Nazis ? They were loyal 
Germans before and during the war. They are not unhappy 
under their League government, established to protect them 
from possible French proselytization. They have been on 
good terms, save for incidents, recently provoked by the 
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Nazis, with their French neighbours, but now this is all 
changed. The ultra-Germanic school is at work, and peace 
has fled. The Saarois do not know what to be at. It is one 
thing to be loyal to Germany, as they knew it, and another 
thing to plunge into the present Reich, with all its savagery 
and Jew-baiting, its spying, its concentration camps, and 
other signs of dementia. If, during these fifteen years, the 
Saar had been a French province (who knows ?) the pull of 
France might have begun to be felt. As it is, the people of 
Saar are torn between their love of their old fatherland and 
the dread of where the new Hitler kingdom may take them. 
They are in good hands now, and, were the League of Nations 
a less shaky concern, and one capable of defending them, 
they might vote for a continuance of the present system. 
Their plight is a hard one, and there is not much help to be 
had from Geneva. Mr. G. Knox, the President of the League 
Commission, who wrote the report, is, of course, violently 
attacked in Germany for having described the state of the 
Saar, and drawn the attention of the world to the difficulties 
there. He has been re-appointed for another year to his post. 
Germany has refused to send a delegate to Geneva to discuss 
the future of this former German territory. In the absence of a 
German delegate a commission of three has been appointed to 
study the question of the 1935 plebiscite. 


On January 15 Mr. Roosevelt delivered his declaration on 
monetary policy to Congress. Those who expected him to 
define the future value of the dollar were 


co disappointed. He said, ‘I do not believe it 
ei 4 desirable in the public interest that an exact 


value be now fixed.’”’ He might have said 
that ‘“‘ an exact value” was virtually unfixable. Mr. Roose- 
velt does not seem to have very clear ideas on economics. In 
June he repudiated the Gold Standard and was very rude in 
public to those countries still based on gold. Since the 
summer, however, he has put water in his wine. He is now 
said to be afraid of greenback inflation and to have forgotten 
about silver. The economic pundits have not been able to 
make much of Mr. Roosevelt’s message. Did it mean the 
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restoration of some sort of Gold Standard. If so the price 
fixed ($34.45 per oz.) for that commodity should be made 
effective within limits, and this has not been done. What 
was done was to impound the profit on the Reserve Bank’s 
gold reserves and to assume, on the part of the Government, 
title to all the gold in the country. This action has caused 
considerably outcry in the States. Bankers in that country 
do not know where they are going, and the astronomical 
figures of the expenditure proposed for relief works and 
bounties have rather alarmed them. The question of bi- 
metallism is apparently shelved, and yet it would solve many 
American difficulties as well as contributing towards solving 
international ones. 


(oNGRESS assembled the first week in January. It has so 
far acquiesced in President Roosevelt’s policies, or perhaps 

it would be more correct to say that it has not 
President opposed them, the zeal of members having so 
Roosevelt and : “ 
Congress far been kept for those wicked European 

countries which don’t pay in full. The well- 
informed weekly review Affairs puts the matter in a 
nutshell in the issue of January 5: 

The Administration, apparently, has determined to hold Congress 
in check as much as possible during the coming few months. Doubtless 
it will be able to do so, if the President assumes the same aggressive 
leadership he demonstrated during the special session last spring. As 
a matter of fact, the real attitude of most members, particularly House 
members, will make it easy for the Administration to attain this 
objective. The New Deal is still in the experiment stage, but it has 
brought some definite results which, for the present at least, must be 
considered improvements. Possibly, by Election Day, next November, 
it will be working even more satisfactorily. Thus a member who must 
face the voters this Fall is loath to become too prominently identified 
with any uncompromising opposition to the President. If the recovery 
programme is working well next November, the member might be very 
much embarrassed by such a record. 

On the contrary, if there is evidence of popular dissatisfaction by 
the time the elections roll around, the candidate can always say that he 
had co-operated with the Administration up to that time, but that now 
he realizes that there must be changes, and he can promise to support 
such changes in the post-election Congress. That is the practical 
political aspect of the situation, and it is an important aspect. 
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The above has a very familiar ring! Politicians being essen- 
tially the same all over the world, primarily concerned with 
the Jumping Cat. One curious item of news was given in the 
New York Herald Tribune on December 27. It has, so far 
as we know, not been published here. It is that a Californian, 
Mr. L. G. McBurney, who died on December 26, bequeathed 
$1,000 each to Joseph Stalin and President Roosevelt. The 
testator’s four children were only left one dollar each. Mr. 
McBurney was a Communist. Mr. Roosevelt is, of course, in 
no way responsible for such a will, nor did he, perhaps, seek 
so embarrassing an admirer. He has no appearance of Com- 
munist leanings, but the incident shows how his extravagant 
finance and his discouragement of private enterprise are 
regarded in the United States by certain subversive people. 
They look to him to be the Kerensky of an American Revolu- 
tion, and they see in his plans the germs of their own designs, 
We may be sure that the incident of the McBurney dollars 
will not be lost on Wall Street—nor, ultimately, on Congress, 


THE Geneva “ peace ”’ delegates got to work during December 
in the effort to persuade Bolivia and Paraguay to make peace. 
A truce which expired on January 7 was made 
after the great Paraguayan victory just before 
Christmas, when 14,000 of the Bolivian army 
were captured and the rest escaped with the loss of their 
baggage. But both the delegation of the League of Nations 
and the body delegated from the Montevideo Pan-American 
Conference failed to persuade Paraguay to forgo the fruits 
of her great victory. Thus it will always be. The only thing 
that would stop the fighting would be the threat of military 
intervention, such as Great Britain used against Russia in 
1877, when the latter country either had to forgo the fruits 
of her conquest or fight us. Until someone feels strongly 
enough about the Gran Chaco to tell the belligerents to stop 
—or— ! the war will go on until one or other side is victorious. 
At present the smaller nation, Paraguay, is entirely on top. 
Their army has been trained by French officers, and they 
have learned the lessons both of the military art and medical 
science very thoroughly. The Times on January 10 had a 
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very interesting account of the Paraguayan battle front from 
their Montevideo correspondent : 

The Paraguayans have developed to the full the resources of their 
hinterland. Small canals take water from the rivers to reservoirs 
dug in the hard earth. Cattle from all over Paraguay, as well as from 
the north-east of Argentina, are concentrated in well-distributed 
slaughter yards behind the lines, and the Paraguayan soldier is well 
fed. Casualty clearing stations are equipped for more permanent 
work than were those in France during the War, and Paraguay’s best 
doctors are no longer to be found in Asuncién, but in field hospitals 
a few kilometres behind the front line. They have more work than 
they can possibly cope with, and septicemia is rife. But the Paraguayan 
soldier is a tough fellow, inured to hardship, and he bears the insanitary 
conditions, the lack of nurses, and doctors and dressings, and his own 
septic wounds, without a murmur. 

Paraguay has lost 20,000 men and still has 40,000 in the field. 
They . . . suffer chiefly from typhus and dysentery. Nothing can 
be done for them, and they suffer in silence. No one grumbles in 
Paraguay. The nation is single-minded in its purpose to win the war. 
The Paraguayans are grimly determined, more than ever since their 
victories just before Christmas, to go on until Bolivia agrees uncon- 
ditionally to their terms. 

It is impossible not to admire such a fine spirit. It is the 
spirit that made England and Scotland. When to it is added 
the military skill acquired at St. Cyr by the Paraguayan 
Commander-in-Chief, General Estigarrabia, and his Chief of 
the Staff, General Azala, we may once more see a smaller 


nation prevail against a bigger one. 


Tue Bolivian army was recently commanded by a German, 
General Kundt, but he was dismissed after the great defeat 
of Bolivian arms in December. It will be a 
satisfaction to the French teachers of the 
Paraguayan army leaders to know that the St. Cyr training 
has enabled their pupils to defeat a distinguished Bosch. 
His difficulties were great. The front line of the Bolivian 
army— 


is 500 kilometres from the nearest railhead, but General Kundt’s 
powers of organization overcame this obstacle. A road was built 
through forest and over marsh, and lorries now transport men, muni- 
tions, food, water, and wounded to and from the front line. Ninety 
per cent. of the rank and file are Bolivian Indians who have no love for 
Bolivia, and who, accustomed to the climate of the northern highlands, 
are constantly ill in the dry summer heat and the fierce winter cold of 
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the Chaco. It is a common sight to see Indian recruits on the march 
being halted every hundred yards, while the white sergeant teaches 
them to shout: “ Viva, Bolivia!” then another hundred yards, and: 
“ Abajo, Paraguay!” It is part of their training, but is not enough 
to prevent wholesale desertions whenever an opportunity occurs. 


Some surprise was felt when Paraguay proposed a ten days’ 
armistice after her great victory, and no explanation has yet 
been forthcoming that meets the case, although the reason 
given, namely, the difficulty of the disposal of 14,000 prisoners, 
may have had something to do with it. ‘‘ The Paraguayans 
have all along treated their prisoners in a most humane 
manner,” says The Times correspondent, from whom we have 
already quoted. This shows that they did not receive their 
military training in Germany. The threats of the Geneva 
Commission failed to move the victors, though they were 
visibly affected by them. It is a far cry from Geneva (or 
from Oxford!) to the Gran Chaco, and the ideas of these 
places are so far removed from each other that one can see 
no common ground for an understanding. Paraguay fought 
almost to death and extinction in 1870 when she stood up 
to the armies of Brazil, the Argentine, and Uruguay. She 
has maintained her nationality only because she was willing 


to fight for it. There is, in fact, no other way for any country 
to do so. 


THE young ex-Emperor of China, Pu-Yi, who, by the treaty 
made at the time of his deposition, kept his Imperial title, 

is to be crowned Emperor of Manchukuo, a 
ae country from which his ancestors originally 
And Mongolia? ©#me, and over which they ruled for centuries. 

It is said that Mongolia will be joined to this 
new Empire. The initiative for this act has come from the 
Manchurians themselves, over whom the Emperor Pu-Yi has 
reigned for two years as Regent. Those organs of the British 
press who are under the influence of Chatham House have 
always ignored the existing title and the great claims of the 
ex-Emperor Pu-Yi. For some reason they called him “ Mr. 
Henry Pu.” Curious, for these same organs never call the 
deposed King of Spain ‘“‘ Mr. Alfonso Bourbon,” nor the 
ex-Emperor of Germany “ Mr. William Hohenzollern,” and 
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yet neither of these ex-monarchs, as yet, have extracted from 
their superseders the right to hold their regal titles. The 
reason for the insulting ‘‘ Mr. Henry Pu” must come, we 
imagine, from the ire of the Chatham House wiseacres over 
their mistakes about policy in the Far East. China, in spite 
of their help, is in chaos, and Japan has kept her influence in 
Manchuria. Mongolia seems likely to cut loose and join the 
only stable group in her neighbourhood. All this is, of course, 
very distressing to people like Mr. Lionel Curtis, and the other 
Chatham House pundits, who did not expect any of it. But 
to those who hope for eventual order and good government 
in the East, and who pray for an escape from Mr. Lionel 
Curtis’s policies and mischief-making, the omen is good. 
Japan has restored order in Manchuria. She has encouraged 
that country to choose a ruler of the ancient Manchu dynasty, 
and she will bring her powerful aid to support him against 
chaos-makers wherever they may be. 


At the eleventh hour, without notice and with the jerk we are 
now accustomed to, the Government during January placed 
a duty of 3 per cent. on foreign oats, and 
7s. 6d. per cent. on foreign oat products. The 
reason given for this is that foreign oats are 
gaining on Empire oats under the former low tariff. It would 
have been better to have helped British and Colonial oats 
earlier and with due notice. In any case it is satisfactory to 
know that the encouragement given to home and overseas 
Empire produce is, this time, done in the proper way by a 
taritf and not by the quota method, which has every sort of 
drawback, including that of arbitrariness. A properly con- 
structed tariff is a far sounder thing than a quota,—it helps 
the home producer and the revenue. If only our “ very 
modern ’’ Minister of Agriculture had not been so enamoured 
of the new “‘ quota ”’ ideas we should now be in a very much 
sounder position than we are. The entry of foreign oats into 
Great Britain, while diminished from the Argentine, has 
considerably increased from Germany where there is a bounty, 
and from Russia where they are grown by forced labour on 
stolen property. The new duties should both check these 
imports and give us some measure of increased revenue. 
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THE Morning Post's comment on Sir Stafford Cripps’ recent 
speeches was accompanied by a cartoon that bore the legend 
ine : “ a 
Hail Crippler ! Hail Crippler! | This joke must have gone 
home, for it underlines clearly the direction in 
which the ambition of one of our would-be Hitlers hopes to 
move. Sir Stafford Cripps made a howler when he said he ex. 
pected opposition “from Buckingham Palace,” but was it a 
calculated howler ? It would seem so, for by the aid of questions 
at meetings he has elucidated his position, and by doing so will 
attract the Communists who are also Republicans. He has 
no objection to a monarchy. He thinks he can achieve his 
objects under a king, provided the monarch is a rubber stamp. 
At a Socialist meeting at Bristol on January 20 he said, in 
answer to a question : 

I believe that in the transitional stage to Socialism, about which we 
are talking, it is perfectly stupid to start arguments about changing the 
constitutional monarchy. I believe that far the best chance of getting 
a change over to Socialism is by sticking to a constitutional monarchy, 
which I personally prefer to a political president. The policy of the 
Labour party is not Republican because, among other things, and 
mainly, we do not believe that it is going to help anybody to raise the 


issue of Republicanism at the same time as Socialism, which we regard 
as infinitely more important.” 


And in answer to a question as to whether the Socialists, when 
they were in power, “ would still pay £480,000 a year to the 
King,” he replied : 

I think there is plenty of opportunity and room for adjustment of 


the payment to the Crown. I do not think it is worth disagreeing about 
a matter of £480,000 anyway. It is an absolutely negligible factor. 


And here, in answer to an interruption, is, at last, the real 
Cripps : 
A Voice : Well, I have got nothing. 
Sir Stafford: That is right. Perhaps if you were the King you 
might want to keep the £480,000. 


Sir Stafford Cripps’ conception of kingship and power is 
contained in the last sentence. He can only imagine the man 
who will take as much as he can get and keep it as long as he 
can. What he no doubt wants is to hear the inspiring phrase 
‘ Hail Crippler !” 
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We do not think it likely that this would-be Hitler will get 
much show in England, but if he does the blame will lie at the 
Kee Lee door of the Conservatives. In the old fable 

King Log was the direct precursor of King 
Stork. The Conservative party is now without a policy and 
without visible leadership, although wire-pulling and intrigue 
are discernible. The younger generation are restive at the 
apologetic do-nothingness of national policy. They want 
something better, more resolute. Failing the old parties, which 
produce and maintain as leaders Mr. Baldwin, Sir Herbert 
Samuel and Mr. Lansbury, the young will cut loose and form 
other parties, making their leaders as they go along. It is 
restless, dissatisfied youth that Sir Stafford Cripps is trying 
to capture with his boasts of Derring-do on the King’s equer- 
ries. There are other such would-be leaders. Sir Oswald 
Mosley is one of them. His plan of action is substantially the 
same as that of Sir Stafford Cripps, who probably copied it. 
After a successful election he also would put Parliament to bed 
while he did all sorts of very drastic things. The difference 
between the two policies is that Sir Oswald Mosley is at present 
an upholder of both Crown and Nation, while Sir Stafford 
Cripps does not conceal his contempt for the monarchy which 
is only, according to the Socialist plan, to survive if the King 
agrees to wholesale robbery. Those who do not wish to see 
either the Fascism preached by the Baronet or the revolution 
advocated by the Knight had better galvanize Conservative 
leaders into some sense of the dangers run by a country whose 
figureheads are merely logs that float with any tide. After 
King Log, King Stork was sent. Let us try to avoid these 
extremes. 


Ir was announced, during the holidays, that Mr. Eden was to 
be promoted to the office of Lord Privy Seal, without a seat 
: in the Cabinet, in order that he might attend 

oot Fentep Geneva and the other foreign resorts where 
our Foreign Ministers search for a policy. It 

seemed a reasonable arrangement that, if Geneva is to con- 
tinue, some specially appointed Minister should attend, and 
that the Foreign Secretary should be free to remain in his 
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office doing the work required of him. No doubt the existence 
of two Foreign Ministers in our country is an anomaly, but if 
one were the “ Minister to the League,” there might be a 
modicum of sense in the arrangement. Now, however, we 
see that there is no sense at all, for Mr. Eden and Sir John 
Simon have both recently been making star turns in the old 
Geneva halls. We can only conclude that the Government 
not only has no Imperial, National, or Foreign policy, but 
that it has no policy even as regards its own personnel. Mr, 
Eden has a reputation in the House of Commons for saying 
nothing in particular in a pleasant uncontroversial way, and 
with a good House of Commons manner. He has many friends, 
and he is spoken of as “a coming man.” No doubt he has 
many of the qualities that make for success in modern politics, 
and, if he is not incommoded by having views of any kind, he 
will continue to rise. It seems likely that this will occur, for 
a man who had views, or who really wished to accomplish 
something tangible, could hardly have endured, as Mr. Eden 
has, the degradation of these last two and a half years of 
shuffle, even in a subordinate position. 


AUSTRIA is on edge and in some disorder owing to the intensive 
Nazi propaganda within her borders. For some months 
; Doctor Dolfuss, the Austrian Chancellor, let 
ata matters alone, but the demonstrations directed 
against his government by Nazi organisations, 

both inside and outside Austria, caused him to take action 
during the early days of last month. His hand has now come 
down heavily upon the subversives, and they have been 
warned that they must remember that Austria intends to be 
mistress in her own house, and some of them have found their 
way to prison. As a retaliatory measure to this action of his, 
the 140,000 or so Austrians who live in Germany were on 
January 16 alarmed by police measures in the Reich, which 
seemed to aim at them. A political census was said to be 
about to be taken, and “‘ special measures’ were to be the 
result. In Saxony, Bavaria, and Mecklenburg, all Austrians 
were ordered to report to the police and to give every particu- 
lar about themselves and their origin, including their political 
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aiiliations in Austria. Expulsion was threatened to those 
who did not comply. The Austrian Legation in Berlin pro- 
tested at once to the German Foreign Office, and the obnoxious 
orders were withdrawn on January 17, but the ceaseless 
campaign waged by the Nazis against the Austrian Govern- 
ment is beginning to tell on the nerves of nationals in that 
country. A great effort is being made by Prince Starhem- 
burg, Commander-in-Chief of the Austrian Heimatschutz, to 
purge that body of Nazi influence. It is said that there are 
something like 20,000 Nazis in the corps. Doctor Dolfuss 
has to contend with the Germanizing Austrians, but he is 
said to have the peasants roundly on his side. His country 
deserves to be helped in the struggle she is making for in- 
dependence, and the preservation of some measure of freedom 
and culture. The worst of the Hitler régime is that it, per- 
force, makes tyrants of those who resist its tyranny. 


Sir HENRY PAGE Crort, that stout-hearted and undefeated 
Conservative, has never ceased warning the leaders of his 
party of the state of feeling he finds among 
Conservatives on the subject of India. Why 
these same leaders should have nailed their 
colours to the Socialist mast, it would be impossible for any 
ordinary man to say. They appear to be willing to wreck their 
party at the polls in order to carry out the MacDonald-cum- 
Reading Indian plan. It is a strange view of public duty. 
We could understand wrecking the party to preserve the 
Empire, and we have seen, more than once, efforts to wreck 
the Empire to preserve a party, but that Conservative leaders 
should sacrifice both Empire and party is quite unusual and 
needs explanation. Sir Henry Page Croft does not mean to 
leave us in any doubt as to Conservative views on India. 
On January 8 he addressed a letter to the Chairman of the 
Bournemouth Constitutional Association, Doctor Johnson 
Smyth, in which he once more stated the case, from a Con- 
servative point of view, against the White Paper. The letter 
is too long to quote here. It takes the case step by step against 
the transfer of the central government of India from British 
to Indian hands. Briefly, this is that there is no demand for 
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so-called democratic institutions from the 350 million jn. 
habitants of India, only 3 per cent. of whom take the faintest 
interest in politics. India is a poor country. Democracy is 
expensive. Further, we now defend India at a cost of 2s. per 
head of population (as against £1. 5s. in Japan). Again, the 
so-called “‘ reform ” will lead to acute religious strife. ‘‘ Demo- 
cracy in the East has proved a complete failure.” 


THE withdrawal of British administration would bring 
disaster to the Indian masses. After referring to the warning 
given us in Ireland, where the Free State has 
fallen into the hands of republicans, who have 
virtually repudiated the Imperial connection, Sir Henry Page 
Croft concludes : 

I warn my constituents that the abandonment of responsible 
Government at the centre in India means the break-up of the British 
Empire, the elimination of British trade from India, and the end of 
peace and good government for the masses of India. 

For these reasons I shall resist with all my strength this Socialist 
policy which Britain has never sanctioned, and which must be repugnant 
to anyone who is faithful to Conservative ideals, or who looks to the 
British Empire as the bulwark of freedom and the champion of the 
weak and oppressed. 

We commend this warning to Mr. Neville Chamberlain, Lord 
Hailsham, and certain Under-Secretaries of State who should, 
even at this eleventh hour, refuse to be associated with the 
destruction of India, and the break-up of the British Empire. 
A correspondence recently published between Lord Stone- 
haven and Sir Henry Page Croft shows that the former, who 
is evidently in favour of a move to the left in party organiz- 
ation, is trying to boycott those Conservatives who remember 
their principles. 


Disaster 


Inp1a has had another disaster to add to those produced by 
politicians. On January 16 a great and widespread earthquake 

took place, the centre of which is said to have 
anna been Nepal. In Calcutta alone, over 2,000 


people are believed to have perished. The 
earthquake was very severe in Muzaffarpur, near Patna, 
and a graphic account of the damage there was given to the 
Daily Mail, through their Calcutta correspondent, by a 
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resident, Mr. Fairweather, who was at Pusa when the shock 
was felt. 

“T noticed clouds of dust rising from the building in Pusa. 

“ As it was clear that something serious had occurred there, I got 
into my car and set out for Pusa. On arrival there I found the main 
building still standing, but two wings had collapsed. The building 
appeared to have sunk more than a foot. Friends and I then set out 
to get to Muzaffarpur. 

“On the way we found that the entire countryside was flooded, 
and there were great gaping holes in the earth. Seven miles out of 
Muzaffarpur the road completely disappeared and a river was flowing 
through it. 

“ After an exciting drive, falling into ditches and fissures, we reached 
Muzaffarpur to find the entire town demolished. My own bungalow 
was reduced to matchwood. It seems that hundreds of people were 
buried alive, especially women. The European club and the judge’s 
bungalow were both completely demolished.” 


Near Monghyr the slate quarries have fallen in, burying 
workers, and the town is destroyed. The famous hot springs 
have changed their character and have become cold. Patna 
has suffered severely, and an indescribable terror has been 
felt by the population. The railways are very much damaged, 
and traffic is largely suspended. Darjeeling, in Bengal, was 
somewhat damaged. 


THE news about the Indian earthquake was very slow in 
coming in, and at the time of going to press we still do not 
know the full extent of the disaster. The 
India Office gave the Press, on January 23, 
the following official news :— 


The number of deaths reported to date are :—Muzaffarpur, 800; 
Darbhanga district and town, about 300; Patna city and district, 
126; Shahabad, 14; Gaya, 11; Saran, 104; Bhagalpur, 6; Bettiah 
sub-division of Champaran, 9. The number of dead extricated at 
Monghyr is between 400 and 500. 

Immediately after the catastrophe money was placed at the disposal 
of district officers in all affected towns for charitable relief. At Monghyr 
six relief centres are working. A provincial relief fund has also been 
opened. Nine extra medical men arrived at Monghyr shortly after 
the catastrophe with a supply of medicines. Local doctors are available 
in the affected areas, but many hospitals and dispensaries have collapsed 
and medical stores are buried. 

Railway communication from Patna and Hajipore to Muzaffarpur 
does not extend beyond Goroul, where a railhead has been established. 


Later News 
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Great activity is being shown in repairing railway lines. Villagers 
are returning to work in the fields, and it is essential that communication 
should be restored as far as possible before the next crop is cut. Work 
will be started at once on the damaged roads which feed the railways, 
Another acute problem is to dispose of the sugar-cane which has not 
yet been cut and which would have been crushed at mills no longer 
in working order. Demolition and clearance of dangerous buildings 
by trained sappers and miners has begun at Monghyr. At Muzaffarpur 
the waterworks are now giving two-thirds of their normal supply. 
The branches of the Imperial Bank at Muzaffarpur, Motihari, and 
Darbhanga are ready to operate. At Sitamarti, the prisoners escaped 
from the gaol, but the situation is wellin hand. The immediate necessi- 
ties are shelter and warm clothes for the homeless in the shattered 
towns in the coldest month of the year. 

The staffs of the sugar mills have been visited by aeroplanes and 
found to be cheerful and not short of food. The class that has probably 
suffered most severely is that of the purdah ladies, who were unable 
to leave their rooms quickly when the shocks occurred. 


Indian “ political leaders ’’ cut no ice in India except in the 
orbit of timid Viceregal circles and their hangers on, and it 
is to British Civil Servants and, above all, to British troops 
that the dazed and suffering Indian people have turned. 


‘6 9 


On January 24, the Times correspondent in Calcutta sent 

an account of how the British soldiers were impressing the 
j r ! 

—_ i population (as they always do !) 


Rescue A four days’ holiday at the end of last week, due 
to Moslem and Hindu festivals, was utilized by large 
numbers of young Bengalis to visit Bihar to inquire about the fate of 
relatives and friends in the earthquake. They have returned with 
harrowing stories of what they have seen, but with enthusiastic accounts 
of the work that is being done by British soldiers in the devastated areas. 
The Government of Bihar has expressed appreciation of the services 
of the company of the East Yorkshire Regiment at Muzaffarpur, stating 
that it gave valuable assistance in guarding the gaol and Treasury, 
and set an example in clearing the bazaar, but the unrecorded public 
appreciation of the troops’ behaviour both here and elsewhere leaves 
this restrained tribute far behind. 


The Viceroy has raised a fund to which their Majesties the 
King and Queen have subscribed. Transport is the great 
difficulty, and much heavy material, such as tents, has still 
to be moved to the stricken areas. In Bihar the sugar mills 
are not working and the harvest may therefore be lost. We 
ask Conservative Members of Parliament to consider what 
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would be the position of the Indians if the British were not 
still in charge of the Government of that country ? 


Ir is very interesting and very instructive to study the 
minds of those from whom we differ and to try and realize 
the mental state of human beings who, 
belonging to the same country as ourselves, 
facing the same national problems, come to conclusions 
which appear to us to be at once illogical and disastrous. 
What is it in the make-up of Liberals and Socialists that 
brings them to political opinions that seem to us to have 
no justification in fact or experience ? Why do they apply 
their intelligence so totally differently to ourselves ? 
Illustration of how the minds of such people work may 
sometimes be found in the correspondence columns of the 
Liberal and Socialist Press. Very often these letters are 
written about matters that are not entirely political, and 
it is when your Liberal (or Socialist) talks about life that 
he reveals his foundations and enables us to see why he 
differs from us. Here are a few recent instances. There is 
apparently a place called Liberty Hall where children are 
brought up to do exactly as they like. This institution 
having been mildly criticized in a recent issue of the 
Manchester Guardian as not fair to the children, because 
after they leave school they will often have to do things 
they dislike, an answer was sent from an admirer of the 
system, a Miss Fletcher. Her letter is a long one, but the 


crux is in one sentence :— 

I cannot see that any system or form of education can be justified 
as a preparation for the world as it is. It is possible that one school, 
with a full appreciation of its potentialities, could in one generation 
develop enough vibrant human beings to redeem the world. 


Miss Fletcher evidently does not like the world, and because 
she is out of suits with it she wants to throw a lot of young 
untrained human beings into an existence for which they 
have been deliberately unfitted in the hopes that they would 
create disorder. We can imagine the sort of young people 
this lady would call ‘‘ vibrant”?! Now this is a very typical 
example of the Socio-Liberal mind. There are plenty more 
such in our contemporary’s columns. 


Liberalism 
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THERE are people who tell us that Mr. Lloyd George wil] 
one day re-emerge and be a factor in our politics. It jg 

possible. Anything is possible. The question 
— is which Mr. Lloyd George? There have 

been so many, and he appears to forget each 
stage of his career as he leaves it behind. Plunging from 
the ghastly ignorance of his declaration in the House of 


Commons, July 23, 1914, on Anglo-German relations: “ Our | 


relations are very much better than they were a few years 
ago,” to, after war had lasted some time: “‘ The House 
would be simply appalled to hear of the dangers we had run 
last year.” These dangers had been caused by insufficient 
ships and trained men and insufficient munitions. He next 
saw how Germany made war and he realized her frightful 
savagery :— 

There have been many times, in the history of the world, Criminal 


States. We are dealing with one of them now. [Speech at Gray's 
Inn, December 14th, 1917.] 


He seemed then to have learned his lesson. Yet in 1918— 
at the time of the Armistice—we find him eagerly considering 
how to restore prosperity to this Criminal State, and his 
speeches since the war have been on his former pro-German 
tack. He hailed Hitler with the best and has written endless 
pro-German and anti-British articles in the American press. 
He has shown, since the war, no sign of statesmanship on 
any subject. There is a decidedly Bourbon side to this clever 
and erratic politician. 


Ir we take other prominent political persons’ records, the 

most important is that of Mr. Ramsay MacDonald. Now 

Other Politicos “° must not be thought to compare Mr. 

Ramsay MacDonald’s record to Mr. Lloyd 

George’s. During the war the latter was all out to win it. 

Not so Mr. MacDonald. Before the war he worked to keep 
our Army down by disseminating such information as: 

“We know that Germany ardently desires and pursues the policy 

of peace. This is the commonplace of the European situation.”— 

January 19th, 1914. And on January 22nd, 1914: 
“It is a most extraordinary thing that at a time when thereis 


more international goodwill than I can remember in my life-time, the 
cost of the Navy is going up.” 
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But his most striking utterance was on August 7, 1914, after 
the violation of Belgium : 

“THERE IS NOBODY WHO ADMIRES GERMANY MORE THAN I DO.” 
This is the man who is now Prime Minister of Great Britain 
at a time of European crisis. This ex-Prime Minister 
and this present Prime Minister are typical of the men who 
play the game of the enemies of Great Britain. 


THE assassination of Monsieur Duca, Prime Minister of 
Rumania, occurred on December 29. He was murdered at a 
railway station by a young member of the 
Iron Guard, who appeared to glory in his 
achievement. There was a prolonged political 
crisis over the replacement of the Prime Minister, and it 
seemed at one moment as though Rumania might lose the 
services of Monsieur Titulescu, the very distinguished Foreign 
Minister, who has guided not only Rumania but all the 
countries forming the bloc of the Little Entente to their pre- 
sent position of preponderating influence in the Near East. 
Monsieur Titulescu was abroad when the murder of Monsieur 
Duca occurred, and he is said by the newspapers to have 
asked for certain guarantees from the King that the foreign 
policy of Rumania should not be directed from Berlin or 
the Court. However this may be, and in spite of the choice 
of Monsieur Tatarescu as Prime Minister, Monsieur Titulescu 
agreed to resume his office and he represented the Little 
Entente at Geneva at the Council Meeting that opened there 
on January 15. The disturbed state of Rumania is believed 
to come largely from the desire of Germany to resume her 
march to the East. The ex-Emperor William devoted himself 
for years before the war to acquiring the necessary influence 
over Turkey to fulfil this object, but the outcome of the 
Balkan wars of 1913 were a great setback to his aims. The 
old game is evidently beginning once more and the Drang Nach 
Oesten once more figures as a German aim, and as invariably 
happens, German aims are furthered by disturbances and 
unrest in the countries implicated. 


The Murder of 
Monsieur Duca 


THE tour undertaken in South Africa by Prince George (he 
will land about the time when these pages reach our readers) 
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should serve to remind the loyal subjects of King George 
in that country that, whatever may be the political weak. 
2 ness and ignorance of Imperial affairs in 
he Kin Great Britain, H.M. the King is mindful of 

his subjects wherever they are. Successive 
governments in this country have acquiesced in the 
gradual assumption of the dominance of the Boer people in 
South Africa over the British people, who are nearly their 
equal in numbers, and who have, in all respects save one, 
showed infinitely superior qualities. If the condition of 
the Transvaal in 1895 is compared to its condition in 1910, 
when the moral setback began, it will be seen how much 
South Africa has lost by the policy of pro-Boerism. The Boer 
has only one superiority over the Englishman, but it is just 
that one that has given him his position. He is a consistent 
racialist and he will always put the political interests of his 
own race before anything else. To show how far matters 
have gone in the Union of South Africa it may be confidently 
stated that Prince George will see hardly any Union Jacks 
until he reaches Rhodesia. That flag has virtually been 
extinguished. So ardent are the South African Dutch to 
repudiate every British connection that a most tremendous 
row was recently made in the Press because at a Church 
concert in Pretoria the acting-Governor-General was greeted 
by the National Anthem. This was only done, said the 
organist, Professor Bon, because the Dutch Consul-General 
being present the National Anthem of that country was played, 
and there seemed no way of avoiding the British. The 
organist was almost tearful in his statement of his devotion to 
“ Africaans culture,” and his regret at the incident. It is 
hoped that Prince George will realise the troubles of the 
British who, with the perpetual irritation of such incidents 
as we have described, remain perfectly steady in their loyalty 
to the Empire and to the House of Windsor. 


ONE day in January we were startled to hear that a consign- 
ment of Polish coal was about to arrive in the Thames for 

. delivery to a firm at Gravesend. The mystery 
ae Sone was enhanced by what appeared to be an effort 
in some newspapers to create prejudice against the importers, 
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a very well-known firm of newsprint manufacturers, Messrs. 
Bowater. It was certainly startling to find that Polish coal 
was being ordered for London, when English coal is much 
better, and when so many English miners are out of work, but 
those who know Messrs. Bowater’s reputation thought they 
would wait to hear their reasons for ordering foreign fuel 
before judging the affair. These were given in a letter to the 
Press in which Messrs. Bowater stated that their coal mer- 
chants could not be certain of delivering British coal in the 
times and quantities required, and that their own vast con- 
tracts did not permit them to run risks of non-fulfilment. 
They further stated that their letter books and contracts 
proving these statements were open to the inspection of the 
Ministry of Mines and the Miners’ Trade Union officials. 
This offer has, we believe, been accepted, but there has been 
so far no reply beyond a denial to Messrs. Bowater’s statement 
that they were unable to be sure of the delivery of British 
coal. Since, however, Mr. MacDonald’s Mines Act, the 
whole trade has been in chaos, the quota system having 
played havoc with supply and demand, and the contention 
that British deliveries are unreliable must be investigated. 
When the Bowater coal arrived on January 17, a bit of 
administrative interference occurred which might have hailed 
from Hitler. Messrs. Bowater were not allowed by the 
Customs officials to unload it at their own wharf. Why ? 
They presumably land their raw material and their British 
coal there, why not their foreign coal? There is no duty on 
imported coal, so how do the Customs come in at all? The 
Bowaters have been told that they can only unload their 
Polish coal at a public wharf or by lighters. This rule appears 
to have been made to placate the indignant miners. The 
public will await the issue of this affair, for many points of 
interest have been raised. The amount of coal involved is 
not large, and it looks rather as though Messrs. Bowater had 
wanted to attract attention to the state of the British coal 
trade. We must add that we do not buy our paper, nor do we 
do any business whatever with Messrs. Bowater. We are 
merely concerned with this case in as far as it concerns British 
trade. 
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AN entertaining correspondence has recently been appearing 
in The Times on Englishmen’s hats, and the value of “an 
English hat” as a protection against in- 
civility in Germany. Why it should be neces- 
sary to look at the hat to recognize an Englishman it is hard 
to say, for the English of both sexes are an unmistakable 
race abroad. Anyhow, the correspondence has been amusing 
with the claims of various writers that trilbies, bowlers, or 
straw hats are essentially English, and the indignant denials 
that these various head coverings are exclusively British 
wear. One writer, to prove the non-English character of the 
straw hat (he miscalled it a ‘“‘ boater ’’) described one that he 
once saw Monsieur Briand wear at Geneva. Monsieur Clemen- 
ceau also occasionally wore a rather soft looking straw hat. 
On one occasion, during the Versailles Conference, as he was 
preparing to go out to join in the debate, he first took down 
his black hat and then changed it. “‘ Give me my straw hat,” 
he said to his servant, “‘ it is more pacific,” and then turning 
to the writer, who was standing beside him in the hall, he 
said, “ That is the sort of statement I continually have to 
listen to from Botha, Smuts, and others!” <A lot of water 
has flowed under the bridge since 1919, but this kind 
of statement is still made, and there is still an idea 
among the thoughtless that you can “dress up” for 
peace. 


Hats 


Why will people who write plays place them in a setting of 
which they have no knowledge? Mr. Robert Sherwood, a 
witty and skilful American playwright, has 
chosen in Reunion in Vienna to tickle the ears 
of the New York groundlings with horrid 
hints of wicked European courts and their shocking pre-war 
ways. The time of his action is 1928-29, but the staid ex- 
chamberlains of the former Empire and their ladies recount 
the orgies they witnessed, and enjoyed, in the old days in 
company with the ‘“ Archduke Rudolph” of the House of 
Hapsburg, and his mistress, an unmarried woman who, as 
the present wife of a celebrated doctor, is the heroine of the 
play. These orgies are supposed to have occurred at the 
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court of the Emperor Francis Joseph, or of the Emperor 
Charles! The Archduke is the hero. He is derived straight 
from Hollywood, and bears no relation at all to any Arch- 
duke who ever lived. This is not to say that his morals 


- (though very bad indeed) are worse than those of a really 


immoral prince, only they are quite different, and his manners 
are inconceivable in any civilized company. It is rather hard 
that this grotesque and wholly imaginary royalty should have 
been given the name of Hapsburg, which is a real name, still 
held by several members of the old Imperial House. We are 
sorry that the Lord Chamberlain did not exert his undoubted 
authority to get the name changed to a more fanciful one, 
when no offence would have been given, and no feelings 
hurt. The play would interest if it did not outrage 
good sense and good manners, for the dialogue is 
witty, and the leading lady, Miss Fontanne, speaks well, 
moves well, and is a beautiful woman. Her connubialities 
with her impossible Archduke are rather embarrassing to the 
onlookers, the more old-fashioned of whom are glad to 
remember that the actor and actress who roll about on a 


| sofa in so unrestrained a manner are really husband and wife. 


Even so we were relieved when the gentleman carried the lady 
off the stage, though a fresh shock awaited us. For the 
worn-out, impoverished, and altogether pitiable little group 
of courtiers, who had returned from exile for one evening to 
pay homage to the Archduke, all came to the door of the room 
in which he and his mistress were disporting themselves, and 
drank to the pleasures the couple were about to enjoy! Such 
a pity Mr. Robert Sherwood, the author, and Mr. Lunt, the 
producer and Archduke, did not ask someone who had ever 
seen a court or a Hapsburg, to look through the MSS. before 
they made these unpleasant blunders. 


THE public have borne a great deal from the B.B.C. They 
have had bad music, bad speaking, much Communism and 
Socialism, coupled with shrieks, howls, morse, 


Saadouts and Mr. Vernon Bartlett. All this was endured 


+ with varying degrees of impatience, but when the B.B.C., 


guessing that we were no longer listening as much as we did, 
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and seeing that their Communism, Socialism, morse, etc., were 
not really holding our attention, wrote to tell the newspapers 
how we were to pronounce “‘ Conduit Street,” even The Times 
turned on them. As a rule, our contemporary is mildness 
personified and indulgence itself. When the Government 
proposes to part with India, or the Oxford undergraduates 
with their King and Country, it is either indulgent, or even 
commendatory, but “‘ Condewit,” the B.B.C. for ‘‘ Conduit ” 
roused something like the thunder that used to be formerly 
heard on National and Imperial subjects. Should a Welsh- 
man and an Irishman tell us how to talk, it asked. Hence a 
long and entertaining correspondence, in which an American, 
Mr. Pearsall Smith, rashly joined in order to give support 
to the Celtic fringe. He likes “‘ Condewit,” and hopes to hear 
of “Sloane Street.” He calls this extra syllable a “ pretty 
semibreve or quaver.”” To alternate a semibreve with a quaver 
is like alternating a piece of bread and butter with four o’clock, 
they have no relation. Falstaff said all that is necessary 
about these various Irish, Welsh and American pronunciations: 


** Have I lived to stand at the taunt of one who makes fritters 
of English ? ” 


PACIFISTS are a strange kind of beings. If there is fighting, 
or even the manceuvring that may precede fighting anywhere, 

they cry aloud and get up deputations. If 
+ Be of Great Britain’s interests are jeopardised any- 

where, or those of her former allies, they take 
the Albert Hall and hold meetings in Hyde Park and Trafalgar 
Square to protest against any action being taken to defend 
them, but the death of 19 people in this country every day by 
motor accidents appears not to interest them at all. Can this 
indifference to the slaughter of men, women and children to 
the tune of over 7,000 a year, and the maiming of over 200,000 
arise from the fact that those destroyed are mere Britons? 
We present this problem to psychiatrists for their considera- 
tion. One would have thought that a campaign for safer 
roads would have been a very suitable one for our Pacifists to 
devote themselves to. And it is true that Lord Cecil has 
taken this matter up, but where are the deputations headed 
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by Bishops, where are the Albert Hall and Hyde Park meet- 
ings ? Why is the Home Secretary not mobbed by indignant 
humanitarians ? Yet this matter is one over which we have 
power of action, which is not always the case with the “‘ causes” 


- taken up by our “ Stop the Slaughterers.” When the Arch- 


bishops head a deputation to the Prime Minister and Foreign 
Secretary to demand that the Kingdom of Ruritania shall 
cease fighting with the Republic of Laputa, those high per- 
sonages can only say that they will “make representations,” 
and if they do so they are well snubbed for their trouble. But 
if the Churches, the League of Nations Union and the choco- 
late manufacturers were to put their backs into getting our 
roads made safe they could accomplish this. Since January I, 
1926, over 50,000 people have been killed. Surely it is time 
our Pacifists showed us that they are not only concerned 
with helping England’s antagonists. Here is a cause at 
once National and humanitarian in which we could all 
join. 


Is there a more entertaining thing than walking about the 
streets of London, watching the passers-by and noting inci- 
dents that occur? People running to catch 
omnibuses are nearly always in what the maids 
call “‘a state.” though when the *bus has 
driven away without them they generally smile or even laugh. 
That is to say, English people do. Foreigners are otherwise. 
One stout, elderly woman, noticed near Charing Cross on a 
January morning, was in a frantic condition as she charged 
through the crowd. The importance to her of catching that 
particular *bus was so tremendous that even if someone had 
said “‘ Heil Hitler’? she would hardly have looked round, and 
she would have walked over the corpses of a hundred Jews 
to get No. 15, that particular No. 15, and not the No. 15 that, 
as it happened, was pulled up behind it. A mere slack 
Englishwoman would not have minded which of the two 
No. 15 ’buses she took—not so our concentrated foreigner. 
It was that No. 15 or death—at least so it appeared to one 
of the crowd who had to make way. Crossing the street is a 
venture that brings out character. The desperate plunge of 


The London 
Streets 
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the person who has waited a long time, the stand on the 
refuge, with the traffic roaring both sides, the gradual abstrac- 
tion from time and place until the realisation comes that one 
has been standing there while red turned to yellow and green 
and back again, and that the neighbouring policeman is 
beginning to gaze in an inquiring manner. Then the humour 
of the obedient Sunday traffic halted by a red light, with no 
other vehicle in sight, because the driver “ dursent go agin 
them lights.” How well this illustrates the law-abiding 
Englishman. 


THE children, too, are great fun to watch on their way to and 
from school. It would shock our Pacifists to see how entirely 
the dominion of the strong prevails. The other 
day a party of six children, none of them were 
taller than an umbrella, were bickering. Dick, 
belonging to one group, was kicking Phyllis belonging to 
another. Phyllis’ two male supporters were not brave enough 
to retaliate, except by word and gesture, so Dick smacked 
their faces and the Phyllis party all three retired in tears. 
The delight of the Dick party knew no bounds ; they went off 
beaming and chuckling, and full of an inexpressibly comic 
swagger. The only adult spectator would very much have 
liked to have told the Phyllis party to smack Dick’s face and 
make the little bully laugh on the other side of his mouth, but 
the thought of Phyllis’ parents intervened. Perhaps they 
liked their children to be smacked and to run away? Such 
people do exist. And whole societies exist in order to encourage 
them in this line of thought. Anyhow, the idea of Phyllis’ 
possibly pacifist parents came before the mind of the writer. 
The moment for intervention passed. The Dick party went 
on their triumphant way, and your correspondent went home 
to tea. 


The Law of 
the Strong 
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WHITE PAPER DIPLOMACY 


BotH the entertainment and the instruction which we found 
in the earlier minutes of the Joint Committee on Indian 
Constitutional Reform * rather petered out after the vacation. 
Sir Samuel Hoare developed a tiresome habit of testifying, 
like a convert at one of Dr. Buchman’s meetings; it is cal- 
culated by one of his admirers that this indefatigable gentleman 
was in the witness-chair for no less than 76 hours, and 
answered three thousand and odd questions, and in that 
prodigious testimony there is (to be candid about it) hardly 
a spark of humour or trace of understanding. We feel that 
to Sir Samuel Hoare India is not a country but a department. 

There was indeed one brilliant exception, the appear- 
ance of Mr. Winston Churchill on the 23rd, 24th and 25th 
October. I should be the last to underrate his great abilities ; 
but he himself (I feel sure) would cheerfully admit that his 
success as a witness was almost miraculously assisted by 
an unexpected intervention. Mr. Churchill was being severely 
cross-examined by Sir Manubhai Mehta on his statement 
that pressure had been brought upon the Indian Princes 


to induce them to enter the federal scheme. 

“‘ Are you aware,” the Indian delegate asked, “ that the Davidson 
Committee also reported that many States had not been very fairly 
treated, and large financial sums were due to them and they would be 
paid to them only if they entered the Federation. You now stop the 
Federation. What becomes of their financial claims ? ”’ 


Now this is what is called ‘‘ dropping a brick.” It dropped 
precisely on the toes of the Secretary of State, who danced 


about in an agony of expostulation. Thus :— 

Sir Samuel Hoare: If I may intervene for a moment, I think 
Sir Manubhai, no doubt in the desire to put his question very shortly, 
has not correctly represented what was the recommendation of the 
Davidson Committee. 

Sir Manubhai N. Mehta: Not exactly. 

Sir Samuel Hoare: Not only not exactly, but not at all, I would 
have said. Mr. Davidson is here. I withdraw and leave it to him. 


* See my article, “ Jephthah’s Daughter,” in The National Review, 
September, 1933. 
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Mr. Davidson, thus evoked, in a ponderous explanation 
only making matters worse, the comedy continued : 

Sir Manubhai : That is really what I meant, that if the Federation 
disappeared, then nothing will happen to these financial claims. 

Sir Samuel: ... You will find there was nothing even remotely 
suggested in the way of a bargain. 

Sir Manubhai: Not a bargain. I merely said that these different 
kinds of relief would be given to the Princes when they come into the 
Federation. 

Sir Samuel : What actually was said in a single sentence was that 
supposing there was a Federation these kinds of payments were certainly 
a non-Federal kind of payment. 

During this passage, Mr. Churchill could only sit back and 
smile. When it was over, he resumed in words which lightly 
bore upon the injured foot : 


“* T said a little while ago when I was asked whether I thought subtle 
pressure had been brought to bear upon the Princes that in this room 

I had not used the word ‘ subtle.’ But I think if what I have just heard 

had been brought before me, I should have been perfectly justified in 

using that word, because it is perfectly clear that there has been in the 
minds of the Princes or some of the States the fact that they will receive 
financial benefits from the Government of India, I will not say a bargain 

(No, there never are bargains!), but as a consequence of their 

accession.” 

Did it occur to the unsuspicious mind of Sir Samuel 
Hoare that the brick which thus fell upon his august toe 
might have been dropped on purpose by the inscrutable 
Oriental who dropped it ? Let us consider that interesting 
possibility. 

Sir Manubhai is the Prime Minister of Bikanir, and it 
was the Maharaja of that State whose speech in favour of 
Federalism was the sensation and the turning-point of the 
First Round Table Conference. Why was that speech made ? 
We are helped to an answer by some Delhi news published 
in the Calcutta Statesman of March 30th, 1930. The report 
describes a meeting between certain princes, including 
Bikanir, Patiala, Alwar, and Bhopal on the one side and 
certain politicians of British India on the other. Pandit 
Malaviya, we are told, advocated “‘ a federal India, in which 
the Princes would have a powerful voice,’’ and invited them 
“to accept a self-governing British India as heir in full to all 
the rights of the British Crown and Parliament.” 
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Such was the bait dangled before the Princes at a time 
when the Socialists were in power in England and every- 
thing seemed to be passing into the hands of Congress in 
India. There were others who pressed the scheme upon the 
Princes, notably a little group of Kashmiri Brahmins— 
Colonel Haksar, one of the Ministers of Gwalior, his friend 
and kinsmen, Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru—friend of Congress on 


1 the one side and intimate of Lord Reading on the other. 


Some of the Princes wavered and fell—among them Bikanir 
—and who shall blame them ? 

In due course, however, these Princes began to realize 
their mistake. The late Jam Sahib of Nawanagar gave his 
famous warning in their Chamber ; when that good friend of 
England died another loyal ally of the Crown, the great 
Sikh Prince, Patiala succeeded him, and he and his Standing 
Committee declared against the White Paper. Bikanir 
saw good reason to revise his rash assent, and his Prime 
Minister was no doubt instructed accordingly. Hence the 
brick. 

The Chamber of Princes is now against Federation ; 
and this is very awkward for the Secretary of State since he 
has represented to Parliament that the Princes are in favour 
of the scheme. The Government of India, therefore, are 
making desperate efforts to procure the support of the 
several large States, mainly in the South, which might give 
weightage by the democratic standards of population 
and size. Hyderabad has been offered recognition of sover- 
eignty over the Berars; Mysore the remission of tribute 
and retrocession of the Bangalore lands; Travancore an 
increase in its salute. Lord Willingdon recently made a pro- 
gress through that part of India in pursuit of this ignoble 
policy of procuring those States to their own destruction— 
and ours. 

Such are the methods—hardly to be distinguished from 
bribery—such are the worthy foundations upon which the 
Federal system is being well and truly laid ! 

In another matter no less vital, another worthy device is 
used—concealment. Some time ago Mr. Baldwin claimed 
that the Public Services in India were in favour of the scheme. 
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In the joint Committee, Lord Salisbury vainly attempted to 
elicit the truth as far as the Police were concerned: seryj 

officers were forbidden to give evidence. One witness did, 
indeed, offer to put in a telegram from the Police Association 
of Bengal; but Lord Reading, seconded by Sir Austen 
Chamberlain, moved and seconded that it be not put upon the 
minutes, and, but for the enterprise of the Morning Post, 


this crucial piece of evidence would never have seen the 


light of day. The telegram (published by that journal on 
October 20th last) showed that out of 95 officers of the 
Bengal Police, only one supported the scheme of transfer, 
Only a man with so high a reputation for honesty as ow 


trusted leader could afford to ignore so decisive a contra. . 


diction ! 

The murder of Mr. Burge unpleasantly emphasizing the 
danger of the proposed transfer, the alarm of the Europeans 
in Calcutta forced even the Statesman (which is said to 
be influenced by Lord Reading) to bow to the storm. Sir 
Austen Chamberlain obligingly came forward in Committee 
with what he prettily called a “‘ golden bridge ’’—to transfer 
the main body of the Police, but to reserve the C.I.D. Branch 
as a Special Service in the hands of the Governor-General. 
This fantastic compromise was firmly, and (we may hope) 
finally stamped upon by two expert witnesses, Messrs. 
French and Mills, recently retired officers, who adequately 
represented the opinion of the Police and Magistracy of Bengal. 


“The Intelligence Branch,” they pointed out, “is merely an in- 
vestigating and detective branch, and must be able to rely with 
absolute confidence on the complete and immediate co-operation of the 
ordinary Police Force . . .. Thus a situation may well arise where the 
Minister responsible for Law and Order is an individual in close touch 
with one of the Terrorist organizations ... With the Intelligence 


Branch broken down, the lives of the British officials would be in the | 


gravest danger.” 

I ask the reader to ponder the full significance of this 
statement—that the Minister responsible for Law and Order 
may be “ an individual in close touch with one of the Terrorist 
organizations.”’ Such, in its naked beauty, is the fate proposed 
by Conservative Ministers for our loyal Police and Magis- 
tracy in India—to be put at the disposition of the criminal. 
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As for those unfortunate Anglo-Indians, who are tied to 
the country by a mixture of blood, their sad case was put 
before the Committee in a piteous memorandum. In the 
past they have played their humble réle on the staffs of 
railways, posts, and telegraphs, and could always be counted 
upon to take the British side in any crisis. Already being 
elbowed out of those old employments by political influences, 
they see nothing for it but to starve, and humbly ask the 
Committee to consider the founding of a colony of refuge 
in the Nicobar Islands! The Committee passed from this 
disagreeable subject rather hastily—like a gentleman dis- 
commoded with a tactless petition to provide for his illegiti- 
mate children. 

The official attitude to those unfortunates, and indeed 
to the whole European community in India, is unconsciously 
represented by a passage in the report of Lord Lothian’s 
Indian Franchise Committee. ‘“. . . We have similarly 
refrained from making detailed proposals as to the extent 
or nature of the representation which should be accorded to 
the minor minorities, Indian Christians, Europeans and 
Anglo-Indians.”’ Minor minorities—the conquerors of India, 
their dependents and descendants, and those who adhere to 
their religion—a mere detail to be considered later in the 
general scheme of surrender ! 

I do not know if that politically-minded priest, the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, who is said to be as strong as any 
Member of the Committee for the White Paper, realizes 
to what martyrdom he is dedicating the Indian Christians. 
The transfer of the Police is no doubt almost an article of 
faith with His Grace; but I notice in the White Paper 
that the Ecclesiastical Department, which is concerned with 


| the Chaplaincies of the Church of England in India, is to 


be one of the Reserved Departments. The faith of our 
political Primate is ready, apparently, to stretch further 
in the risk of others than of his own! If His Grace would 
propose to hand over his chaplains to the tender mercies of 
the Indian politicians, we should begin to believe in his 
sincerity. 

It might appear from the admirable evidence of Mr. 
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Dewar, I.C.S. (formerly Auditor-General in Bombay and 
the Punjab) that the White Paper boat would founder on the 
rock of finance. The report of the Percy Committee on the 
financial side of the scheme was grotesquely optimistic, 
and is already—and _ utterly—discredited. Sir Malcolm 
Hailey was brought home to bear the Secretary of State 
through “the hollow way between the vineyards” of the 
White Paper; but whether out of respect for the rules of 
arithmetic, or for some undisclosed reason, he wrote a financial 
minute which let down the Secretary of State as badly as the 
prophet Balaam was let down on a similar occasion. The 
scheme is in fact bankrupt before it is started, even although 
a Committee has obligingly discovered that part of the 
cost of the Army in India could be transferred to the British 
taxpayer. 

In the financial system of India the constant pre-occupa- 
tion of a wise Minister is a possible failure of the Rains, 
involving an enormous cost on Relief Works if famine is to 
be avoided. The overburdened finances will leave no margin 
for any such eventuality, so that this experiment in demo- 
cracy, if carried through, will probably be paid for in millions 
of lives. 

There is one curious feature in this scheme for the satis- 
faction of India, that so far no evidence has been led to show 
that any party or class or race or faction is either satisfied 
with it or is prepared to work it. On December 30th, 1931, 
Lord Willingdon said that Congress was “the only active 
political organization in the country.” The British Govern- 
ment was at that time, I suppose, still hoping to secure the 
‘‘ co-operation’ of Congress. That hope having gone, we 
are told that Congress no longer counts, and that India’s 
political future lies with the Indian Liberal Party. Of that 
Party, which consists of three men and a boy, Sir Tej Bahadur 
Sapru is supposed to be leader. This Kashmiri Brahmin 
lawyer-politician is not exactly trusted in India, where he has 
little influence ; but he is the bosom friend of Lord Reading, 
and was the go-between of Lord Irwin and Gandhi; he it 
was also who helped to organize the boycott of the Simon 
Commission. After being one of the Indian “ delegates” 
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at the earlier sessions of the Joint Committee, he now appears 
to be inspiring an attack on the White Paper. Thus the 
Madras correspondent of The Times, on December 29th, 
1933, reported the “‘ 15th annual session of the National 
Liberal Federation of India” which expressed its “ strong 
conviction that the White Paper proposals as they stand 
cannot possibly satisfy even the most moderate section of 
progressive Indian opinion.” 

In the New Year Honours List Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru 
and the Aga Khan were both made Privy Councillors. If 
the National Government think they can procure the support 
of the Hindus through the one or of the Mahommedans 
through the other, they make a mistake childish in its 
ignorance. If this White Paper is translated into a statute 
and the statute into practice India must inevitably decay 
into an anarchy of jarring sects, castes and races, for there 
is none to take control. Lord Willingdon, at a dinner given 
in his honour by the President of the Indian Legislative 
Assembly in Simla on August 26th last, gave his own idea of 
that future. ‘‘ He was not afraid,’ His Excellency said, 
“of the terms ‘Home Rule’ and ‘ Dominion status.’ He 
looked forward to that being India’s destiny, and recalled 
his family’s Liberal traditions and associations with the 
agitation for Home Rule for Ireland.” * 

To offer—and with pride—to India the destiny of Ireland, 
it is a strange aspiration to be cherished by the representative 
of the British Crown. Poor Ireland! Poor India! Those 
who have seen what evils, to our friends and to its fortunes, 
have followed upon our withdrawal from the one country, 
I marvel that they dare to propose a similar fate for the 
other. 


Tan COLVIN. 


* As reported by Reuter. 


THE INFLUENCE OF THE CHURCH IN 
NATIONAL LIFE 


THE very title of this article will read to some like a challenge, 
They would dismiss airily and contemptuously the least 
suggestion that the Church has any influence at all worth 
special reckoning in the life of England. “ You have your 
churches in every parish,” they would say, “ but their bells 
ring to call to public services congregations which go else. 
where. Your worshippers and communicants are the merest 
fraction of the nation. Did not the War reveal the fact that 
only about 25 per cent. of the adult male population was in 
any way connected with organized Christianity ? If you 
want to see the people on a Sunday, you must not go to the 
churches to find them ; you must rather go out to places of 
popular amusement, to parks and fields and lakes, you must 
go out on highways that lead into the country from every 
big city or town; you will find the thousands there, in the 
churches you will only find the tens. Your church con- 
stituency is effectively only a clique of a few who for one 
reason or another still stick to you. The Church, as a power 
in the national life, is a back number, or, even more collo- 
quially, a ‘ wash-out.’ ”’ 

It is a slashing attack. But slashing attacks are often 
very superficial affairs; ‘‘the man in the street” often 
mistakes bludgeon-play for argument. A more serious criti- 
cism may be found in the novels and plays of the modem 
bookstall and stage. John Galsworthy wrote an entire series 
of novels called ‘‘ The Forsyte Saga,” which purported to 


describe the middle-class life of Victorian England, and, if I | 


remember rightly, apart from a funeral at Kensal Green 
Cemetery, there is not a page from start to finish which even 
hints at the existence, still less at the importance, of organized 
Christian activity in the life of the times. I believe this to be 
a serious falsification of history with regard to the latter 
Victorian era ; but it represents at least Galsworthy’s idea of 
present-day realities, which he has transferred to an age 
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when they were in this respect certainly not as he pictures 
them. And you may read many modern novels and see many 
modern plays without coming across any sign of recognition 
of the work or influence of organized Christianity in English 
life. Are they right, or is their neglect as superficial as the 
man in the street’s attack ? That is the question which this 
article is meant to consider. 

In trying to find the right answer, I do not propose to pay 
much attention to the shrill onslaughts of atheistic and 
agnostic writers, who hate religion so much that they revel 
in declaring vociferously that any religious institution is 
moribund. I will only say that it seems strange that, if the 
Church is as effete as they would have us believe, they spend 
so much energy of lungs and language in attacking it. Would 
they really be likely to perspire so freely in a mere game of 
Aunt Sally ? Their sound and fury is at least a possible 
testimony, of the negative sort, to the reality of the influence 
which they vilify so assiduously. 

The suspicion that the Church may be stronger than its 
enemies care to admit even to themselves, is fortified when we 
turn to consider the accusations brought against it on this 
score or that by other critics who appear to feel that its 
influence in certain respects has been strong but demoralizing. 
Thus Mr. Edmond Holmes, in several books which he wrote 
on the subject of Education, books that had a considerable 
vogue at the time they were published, plainly asserts that 
the Church’s doctrine of Original Sin has exerted an enormous 
power for evil on educational theories and methods, by 
fostering the idea that child-nature is predisposed to evil and 
must be trained by a system of inhibition and prohibition. 
I believe his criticism to be partly justified ; the doctrine of 
Original Sin has often been set out in a manner which smacked 
of the dreadful perversions of Calvinism rather than of the 
simple candour of true Christian teaching. At the same time 
I am sure that the system of prohibition was in practice due 
mainly to no more recondite cause than the natural dis- 
position of teachers and parents to take the course which 
seems to reach the end of discipline with the minimum of 
trouble and risk. ‘‘ Go and see what Tommy is doing and 
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tell him not to.” But Mr. Holmes, at any rate, appeared to 
have no doubt of the reality of the Church’s influence. 
Others, of a Conservative turn of mind, used to accuse 
Christian teaching of sowing the seeds of discontent with their 
lot in the minds of the working-classes, of producing in 
them, in Mr. Gradgrind’s words, the longing for “ turtle 
soup, and a gold spoon”; even nowadays much of the 
white settlers’ (the Boers rather than the British) dislike 
of missionary work in South Africa and _ elsewhere is 
due to the fact that they believe Christian teaching to 
generate in the mind of the natives a sense of personal dignity 
and worth which makes them less likely to submit tamely 
to the exploitation which the settlers can only practise if they 
have a large reservoir of cheap labour from which to draw. 
This is the real purport of the accusation that missions 
“ spoil the native.” On the other hand, Socialist and Com- 
munist oratory is very free with the charge that the Church 
sets itself to dope the working-classes with the consolations of 
religion, into a dull acquiescence in the injustice of their lot, 
and that their programme of radical reform of the social 
system would have a better chance of speedy success, if it 
were not for the strength of the dope which the Church 
decocts. These two accusations, it is at once seen, cancel 
each other out, and we can leave our retired brigadier or our 
employer of underpaid labour to fight out—in Hyde Park, 
perhaps—with the Communist firebrand, the question which 
is more correct, the one who charges religion with helping the 
working-classes to a sense of discontent with injustice, or the 
one who charges it with doping them into content with it. But 
both obviously think that the influence of the Church is a 
strong obstacle to the aspirations which they severally cherish. 
The fact is that the relation of the Church to the people 
has many more points of contact than exist in its buildings 
for public worship, and in the activities which definitely 
centre round these buildings. The Church of England is a 
great national institution, older than the English State; it 
is deep-embedded in the vitals of the nation’s life. Non- 
conformity has a great history behind it, and in certain areas 
(e.g., in the West Riding) still carries on a powerful tradition 
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and exerts a formative influence on the mentality of large 
districts. The Roman Church, which fifty years ago was 
the Church of a small English clique, has become, since the 
influx of Irish labourers into so many of our industrial cities, 
the Church of a numerous community, and it is indefatigable 
in its propaganda for recognition as a national institution. 
Nobody can deny the existence of a modern reaction against 
organized Christianity, but it is quite possible to query 
whether this really indicates a deep-seated rebellion against 
fundamental Christian principles, in spite of the brave show 
made by the apostles of the “ New Morality” and by the 
“bright young things’ of suburban London who cluster to 
hear their slogan of ‘“‘ Libido and the Communist State.” 
Notwithstanding the competing attractions of walking, motor- 
ing, and a “ continental Sunday,” our churches still enlist a 
prodigious amount of real interest and honest work ; and our 
laity, in the Church of England, at any rate (I believe the 
same to be true of the Free Churches), are not slow to give 
money and shoulder responsibility on behalf of their places 
of worship. The public Press, which usually knows the 
length of the people’s foot better than anyone else, certainly 
seems to believe that ecclesiastical news provides good copy. 
No doubt journalists have the keenest nostrils for the sen- 
sational in this as in other spheres, and their reports do not 
always give a balanced picture of what is really most valuable 
in our Church activities. But their scent for what interests 
the public is supposed to be very acute; and the number of 
columns occupied by Church news in the modern Press is 
incalculably greater than was given to the same subject in 
the Press of fifty years ago. The modern Englishman is 
not a good Church-goer ; and the English Church-goer, being 
English, is an inveterate grumbler against his own national 
institutions. But I do not believe that there is a shred of 
reason for pessimistic doubt about the power of the Church 
in the national life of to-day. 

It is idle to pretend that this power has always been 
exerted to the best advantage. The Church has often been 
timorous of innovation and afraid to take risks. In the last 
century it lagged seriously behind the growing social con- 
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science of the nation. In the War it pampered the national 
self-righteousness and showed that it had still to learn that 
“ Patriotism is not enough.” Since 1918 it has displayed a 
real concern for the application of Christian principles jn 
public affairs, and has thus excited misgivings in the minds 
of many who do not realize that the Church has a duty 
towards Society as well as towards the individual ; whilst 
with others it is still paying the penalty for its former supine. 
ness in the causes of industrial justice and international 
peace. But, whatever the criticisms to which it may be 


subjected, the following solid achievements, at any rate, 


may be set to the credit side of its account : (1) its permeating 
influence in public education; (2) its formative power in 
philanthropic activity ; and (3) the pervasive character of 
its presence in communal life. Each of these may be 
considered in some detail. 

(1) Epvcation. It is a historical fact that for centuries 
all education in England was in the hands of the Church of 
England. Village schools, grammar schools, and universities 
arose under its egis. The ideal aimed at was the production 
of good Churchmen; but the curriculum was never ex- 
clusively theological. Theology was the queen of the sciences ; 
but such subjects as grammar, logic, and geometry were part 
of the necessary preliminaries to its study ; and the majority 
never got further than these. For ages the children of rich 
and poor alike received no education but that which the 
Church made possible for them; and that was the best of 
its kind at the time. The situation has entirely changed, 
and popular education is falling more and more completely 
into the hands of the State; while the independent Public 
Schools are largely ceasing to give any definite denomina- 
tional character to their general instruction. But the 
tradition of the past still lives on. It is as extraordinary 
as it is undeniable, that no purely and avowedly secular 
system of education would win the suffrages of the British 
public. In the secondary schools and Council training 
colleges, where such a system is practically established, this 
has been only effected by a process of silent reduction, of 
which the public has never been made fully aware. Religious 
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instruction has been quietly squeezed out, through the 
indifference of head teachers and the increasing pressure of an 
overcrowded syllabus. But even in this connection, many 
leaders of educational thought deplore the lack of the religious 
element in the system of our higher-grade schools and training 
colleges. The Church’s work has told to this extent, that the 
necessary place of religion in education is universally admitted 
in public declarations of policy ; and the continued existence 
of the Church’s schools and training colleges, whatever may 
be the administrative inconvenience of dual control, is the 
main factor in the perpetuation of this general assumption. 
When we compare our State with that which prevails in 
regard to this matter on the Continent, we may well be 
grateful for the effects of the Church’s influence upon our 
educational theory and practice. 

(2) PHmaANTHROPY. That the Church was not only the 
sole educational agency for centuries of European history, 
but was also the first great philanthropic agency in the 
world, is a fact which bears no dispute. It was the Church 
which built the first hospitals, and which first provided on a 
large scale for the care of the sick, the poor, and the aged. 
Henry VIII and Cromwell despoiled and destroyed the 
monasteries, but they did not obliterate the tradition of 
monastic charity. It has lingered on in every parish in the 
land. Every philanthropic movement of the nineteenth 
century, whether it were the abolition of slavery, the reform 
of the factories, prisons, and workhouses, or the foundation 
of homes, almshouses, orphanages, and so on, took its rise 
in a religious atmosphere and under a religious inspiration. 
And even now, when the area of charitable endeavour is so 
vast, and some branches of philanthropy have become the 
concern of the State, I believe it to be the case that most 
of the social and philanthropic work done in England would 
have to close down to-morrow if it ceased to receive the 
support of those who have come into touch, directly or 
indirectly, with the influence of organized Christianity. 
(This may be a warning to those who would try to finance our 
voluntary hospitals by lottery tickets.) Ask the manager 
of any benevolent institution where he and his Charity 
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would be but for the help of the Church and chapel-going 
public, and the influence which their example exerts, and you 
will find reason to doubt whether the Church has not redeemed 
all its faults by the fact that it has made humanitarian 
sentiment and effort the acknowledged duty of all people 
who care to be well reputed by their fellows. Sneers used 
to be levelled at fashionable “slumming”; perhaps it 
deserved some of them; but the wider achievements of 
Christian charity are too remarkable to be pooh-poohed away 
with a jibe. 

(3) CommunaL Lire. The third item to which I wish to 
draw attention is more delicate and difficult to define than 
the other two ; but I believe it to be as certain and pervasive, 
I mean the influence which the Church has exercised and 
exercises through the personal pastorate of its parochial 
clergy. In a quite remarkable way the English clergy (the 
same is the case, in their necessarily more restricted sphere, 
with the Free Church ministers) are one with, and one of, 
their people. This is seen most obviously in village districts, 
and the force of the sentiment with regard to the clergy is 
invariably experienced when a proposal for the union of two 
village parishes is afoot. But in the towns, with the modifica- 
tions due to the differences of conditions, the same is true. 
The clergyman in village or town is a person (“ parson’’) of 
the local life. Everybody knows that he is not only the 
priest of a congregation but also the Vicar of the parish. As 
such, every parishioner knows that he has a claim on his 
services. In a quite indefinable way he is a feature of the 
community, and is looked on by the people as “ their ”’ Vicar. 
And this is so, despite the fact that till recently the clergy 
were largely drawn from only one social class. It would be 
hard to find in any other country a complete parallel to the 
position of the English clergy in the minds of their people. 
The standing of the village curés in France and of the parish 
priests in Ireland approaches near to it; but it does not 
quite reach it. The curé and the Irish priest, though they 
are sprung from the people more often than is the case with 
English vicars, is never quite one of themselves. His 
sacerdotal pretensions and his celibate condition preclude 
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him from the last touches of kinship. The English Vicarage 
stands to the parish in a relation which is never quite that 
of the presbytere in France or of the priest’s house in Ireland. 
The Vicar and his family are a social unit exactly like the 
others which compose the local society. The position entails 
upon them “the serving of tables’ to an indefinite extent. 
Many a Vicar’s wife and family are his unpaid assistants ; 
and the burden of being at everybody’s beck and call, often 
receiving little except grumbles in return for what they 
do, is often very hard to bear. But it has its reward in the 
fact that our English clergy are knit to their people in a bond 
which is so real that it is taken for granted and hardly ever 
explicitly acknowledged. The influence of this factor in our 
national life cannot be over-estimated. It has probably 
done as much as all other factors put together to refine and 
humanize, and in a measure to spiritualize, the character of 
our nation. 

If finally I be asked why, with all this to its credit, the 
Church in England receives no more open recognition at the 
hands of the English people than it does, the answer, I believe, 
issimple. In the first place, it is, as I have said, an English 
trait never to be enthusiastic about our own most char- 
acteristic institutions. We take them for granted, and 
stake out our own claim in them chiefly by a licence of 
grumbling. In the second place, the English clergy have 
for generations been imbued from their boyhood with that 
Public School spirit, of which one of the rules is “‘ never make 
much of your own good qualities or services ”’ (aliter “‘ Don’t 
swank’). Business men on our Church Councils often fume 
at our feebleness in self-advertisement and ask for a more 
“enlightened” practice of publicity; and the policy of 
modestly discounting one’s own work undoubtedly has its 
drawbacks in an age of shrieking and “ boosting.” But the 
hate of such methods seems to be ineradicable in our clergy, 
and one may doubt whether its eradication might not open 
the gates to a flood of flamboyant self-commendation, which 
would do more ultimate disservice than immediate good to 
the cause of religion and the Church. 

A young German pastor came a few years ago to England 
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on a quasi-official visit of inquiry, to discover what it was in 
England which rendered possible a connection between 
religion and communal life which did not exist in Germany, 
‘You open your public meetings (e.g., for Disarmament or 
the League of Nations) with prayer,” he said to me: “ Your 
Church counts for something in political and municipal life; 
your public charities avow a religious complexion. None of 
that would be possible or even conceivable in Germany.” 
It was a striking illustration of the point I have ventured to 
make in this article, viz., that the Church of England is 
deeply embedded in the heart of national life, and that its 
influence, when the whole account is summed up, may be 
reckoned among the most powerful and the most healthy 
forces which mould our national character. 


ALFRED BRADFORD. 
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OXFORD—A LAST PHASE 


“I sHoULD be the first to regret an Oxford with the 
Smitherses in the majority, but I think that those Smitherses 
who have fought their way in with considerable difficulty 
should not go down with the sense of hatred which that poor 
solitary creature must surely feel against all of us.” 

These words are spoken by the broad-minded Castleton, 
a character in the classic account which Mr. Compton 
Mackenzie gives us in his book, Sinister Street, of pre-War 
Oxford. Smithers was a “poor scholar’? who had been 
ragged by a set of smart young freshmen, who, having taken 
exception to “his general bearing and plebian origin,” in a 
festive mood for a moment saw themselves in the light of 
“social avengers.”” And there is no doubt that in the circum- 
stances Castleton was right to condemn the behaviour of 
his friends. 

But Castleton could not conceive of an Oxford with the 
Smitherses in the majority. Had he been able to do so, his 
attitude might have been different. 

The Oxford of the present day—inconceivable as it may 
appear to the pre-War generation—is fast becoming, if it is 
not already, an Oxford with the Smitherses in the majority. 
Nor is the transformation difficult to account for, if one 
considers the present system of State and other scholarships, 
the raising of the strictly academic standards, and the 
impoverishment of the classes who formerly sent their sons 
to Oxford. The open-minded Castletons of to-day, con- 
fronted with this state of things, would no doubt swallow 
their prejudices and ask themselves if the change was not, 
after all, for the better; if Oxford was not justifying itself 
by thus progressing with the times, and if the Smitherses were 
not, at last, coming into their rightful heritage. 

The Smitherses themselves, of course, have no hesitations 
in the matter. That is to say, the great majority of them. 
Whatever the feelings may have been of the particular 
Smithers in Mr. Compton Mackenzie’s book, his descendants 
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of the present day, not solitary now, but exulting in their 
numbers, come up to Oxford in no compromising frame of 
mind. For the old state of affairs they have no use whatever, 
And many of them actually see themselves in the light of 
“social avengers.” But theirs is no festive mood. It is in 
no ragging spirit that they vow to make a clean sweep in 
Oxford. Too long has Oxford been the playground of the 
idle rich. The hour has struck for it to be transformed into 
the workshop of the intellect. The old bourgeois and 


individualistic notion of ‘‘ Alma Mater” has as little place in . 


their modern “ Ideology ” as, say, such a bourgeoise notion 
as “a loving mother”! 

It is not then a case of the Smitherses adapting themselves 
to their new surroundings, of their trying to take on the 
colour of the Oxford that has flung open its gates to them. 
They are not grateful for the proffered hospitality. They 
refuse to recognize that anything in the nature of a kindness 
or a concession has been made to them. If it were a 
question of making concessions, it would be up to them, the 
Smitherses, to make them. But kindness and concessions 


are bourgeois concepts. There must be no truck with the | 


old order. It is not a matter of preserving what is worthy 
and rejecting what is not. There is no question of evolving 
from the old type a new and better one. No, the break must 
be complete. It is a case of wiping out, of the guillotine 
rather than the surgeon’s knife. 

All the undergraduates, however, are not yet Smitherses. 
The old order, one would suppose, must have its champions, 
too. What, then, of them? What of the opposition to 
this invasion of new ideas? Opposition there is. But it is 
often of so half-hearted a character that it is doubtful if it 
is worthy of the name. There are still many sons of gentle- 
men left, still many public schoolboys, products of the old 
régime, but so many of them are of the Castleton variety, 
and your modern Castleton with his open-mindedness and 
capacity for seeing both sides of a question, has a peculiar 
way of ending up by seeing nothing but the side opposite 
from his own. Some of the Castletons actually become con- 
verts to the Smitherses’ creed, and then, after the fashion 
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of converts, they show themselves capable of the fire and 
zeal so far conspicuous by their absence. 

The majority of Castletons, however, while remaining loyal, 
adopt an attitude that is hesitating and apologetic. They 
give the impression of feeling in their heart of hearts that 
they are defending a cause that is as good as lost. They 
appear to have acknowledged to themselves that the other 
fellows are really right. That in any case they have Intellect 
on their side. And if they haven’t manners, well, so much the 
better for them. The player who won’t “ play the game” 
is released from hampering rules; and what is the good of 
manners anyway, when it is a matter of manners versus 
mind! The ideal of the “gentleman,” which they, the 
Castletons, are bound by tradition to defend, is, no doubt, 
what their opponents declare it to be: a hollow and thread- 
bare thing, fit only for sentimentalists and snobs. And 
the one thing that a Castleton has a horror of appearing to 
be is a sentimentalist or a snob. For, in the language of the 
Intellect, ‘‘ sentimentalist ’ or “‘ snob” is the equivalent of 
“fool.” And the “ Intellect,” the boasted god of the 
Smitherses, is adored by the Castletons, too. Yet to them, 
one suspects, it appears possibly as much in the light of a 
bugbear as of a god. For they have accepted without 
question their opponents’ version of it. They have adopted 
it just as they found it in the enemy’s camp. And, curiously 
enough, in their cult of so alien, so local a deity, it does not 
seem to have occurred to them that it, like other idols, may 
have feet of clay ! 

It will be agreed, then, that the outlook for the Castletons 
is frankly bad and that it is merely a matter of time before 
they are entirely engulfed and disappear, unlamented and 
unsung, from a world of Smitherses. There is no question 
of their being preserved to act as a kind of leaven to con- 
tribute to a “levelling-up”’ process. The only thing now 
for Oxford—the only possible and progressive thing—is to be 
levelled right down. 

In his excellent little book, Isis, or the Future of Oxford, in 
Kegan Paul’s To-day and To-morrow Series, Mr. W. J. K. 
Diplock looks to the Senior University for the salvation of 
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the old order, or, rather, to that section of the Senior 
University which is connected with the older schools, the 
influence of which Mr. Diplock maintains, is still paramount, 
‘* With the success or failure,” he says, “‘ of the Older Schools 
. . . the old conception of the University, as a centre of 
culture instead of a technical school-cum-research station, 
stands or falls.’ And he adds that at present the balance 
hangs well over on the side of the Older Schools, so that 
Oxford still remains a centre of the old culture, and is likely 
to continue so. 

But it is questionable whether Mr. Diplock’s optimism 
is justified. It is very doubtful if the Older Schools, even 
if they have been able to retain their supremacy as he says, 
have remained isolated and uncontaminated in a changing 
world. To judge by the numbers and the strength of the 
Smitherses in the Junior University, one would hardly be 
inclined to think they had.. It seems much more likely 
that the citadel itself has been—if not stormed—at any rate 
undermined. The citadel itself, in which, according to Mr. 
Diplock, the old ideals were safely preserved: that view of 
Oxford as a place where, in a congenial atmosphere of leisure 
and in beautiful surroundings, the young Englishman was 
free to find his bearings and, where he developed by a natural 
process into something fuller and finer even than “ the 
complete man”: to wit, the complete gentleman. And if 
the citadel is tottering, it is because the Smitherses have 
“fought their way” into the Senior Common Rooms, 
Smitherses now grown up, it is true, but Smitherses for all 
that. Throughout the Senior Common Rooms their influence 
has been spreading steadily, with the result that a new 
conception of the objects and functions of Oxford is in the 
senior sections of the University threatening to hold sway. 
For the Smitherses, when they reach senior status—though 
some of them still continue, and that conspicuously, in the 
more violent role of ‘‘ avengers ’—for the most part begin 
to concentrate on a narrower field and turn their attention 
to immediate professional problems. And it is in the attitude 
which they adopt towards these problems, the interpretation 
which they give to their duties and to the duties of the 
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students entrusted to their care, that they stand for a break 
with tradition. Just as Smithers junior had no use for the 
old order of things in the life of the University in general, 
so the senior Smitherses have no use for the old order of 
things in the particular realm of Scholarship. The ideal of 
the cultured gentleman means nothing to them. Nor do they 
look upon the academic grove as a retreat from which to 
contemplate the world. The “ world ”’ doesn’t interest them. 
Of its existence—since they have never properly emerged 
from the little corner of it in which they were born and 
bred—they are hardly even aware. To spend one’s life 
endeavouring to widen one’s field of vision or striving to enrich 
or deepen one’s personality, is for them a proceeding as selfish 
as it is futile. It is to dissipate one’s energies and to be a 
Jack-of-all-trades. One can master only one trade. (The 
acquiring and the imparting of knowledge is, after all, in 
the Smitherses’ case literally a trade!) And so, their sole 
object is to “ get down to”’ their particular jobs. 

Smithers senior, then, is no dilettante. He is the pro- 
fessional scholar. He is the specialist, the expert, and 
nothing more. His subject is all that matters to him. He 
must devote all his time and all his energies to the furthering 
of it. And from his pupils he will expect the same devotion. 
They will meet with approval in his eyes in proportion as 
they give indications of being themselves potential furtherers. 
How his particular subject fits in with other subjects, and 
if there is a right perspective to view his subject in, are 
questions that do not arise. 

The tendency to specialize still meets with some—though 
a fast-dwindling—opposition. While specialization in the 
medical and scientific departments is necessary and desirable, 
in the schools, it is maintained, it is out of place. It is surely 
contrary to the spirit of the humanities, for instance, to 
dehumanize them to the extent that modern specializution 
implies! And then specialisation so obviously militates 
against the acquirement of what the old régime regarded as 
the best gifts that Oxford had to give, of that intangible but 
very real something which the late Lord Birkenhead once 
neatly defined as “‘ poise.” Nor if students, from the day they 
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enter the University, have all their energies directed along 
one narrow line of specialized study, will it be possible to 
realize Jowett’s great ideal of the University as a preparation 
for leadership in the great world, of Oxford as a training. 
ground for the nation’s governors. 

Another little volume of the To-day and To-morrow 
Series, Procrustes, or the Future of English Education, by 
Mr. M. Alderton Pink, effectively voices the fears of those 
who still believe in the old order. Research, Mr. Alderton 
Pink regards as the curse of our modern universities. ‘‘ The 
intellectual and moral malady of this present age,” he says, 
‘“‘ has infected our seats of learning so that they appear to be 
abandoning the ideal of a liberal education and to be sub. 
stituting the narrow aim of the acquisition of specialized 
knowledge. The modern university must be a centre of 
research: the danger is that it will neglect to be also a 
centre of education. Research is the intellectual idol of our 
time.” It is a case of failing to see the wood for the trees, 
of mistaking the unessentials for the essentials, the means 
for the end, of pedantry replacing true scholarship, of 
‘‘ scholarship ” replacing true wisdom. 

And Mr. Alderton Pink is shocked at the results that 
specialization is responsible for in the domain of the 
humanities, of literature: ‘‘ Literature at the universities is 
in even a worse plight. The scientific historical method 
applied in this field is steadily devitalizing literary study. 
Criticism and enjoyment of the great masters have to give 
place to the study of tendencies and influences, of historical 
minutiz and bibliographical irrelevancies.”’ ‘‘ In the depart- 
ment,” he adds, ‘‘ of the modern languages and literatures 
the soil will have been so far exhausted that students will 
be reduced to collating and editing (with linguistic com- 
mentary) the dullest and most obscure medieval manuscripts.” 
Truly a picture of pedantry running riot! It is a case, it 
would seem, of the express train that hurtles past its destina- 
tion and bravely tries to break the speed-record as it gets 
further and further away ! 

Mr. Alderton Pink, however, is referring to the English 
Universities as a whole, and it may be objected by some 
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that Oxford, in the soundness of her age-long tradition, has 
succeeded in resisting the infection. But the Smitherses are 
busy seeing to it that even Oxford shall succumb to the 
stranglehold. (And in this, one might add, they are zealously 
aided and abetted by Oxford’s new lady-dons.) They are 
taking their measures accordingly. They are stiffening up 
all the examinations. By raising the standard of the 
Entrance Examinations they are compelling boys, who hope 
eventually to come up to Oxford, to specialize while still at 
schools, in such a way that, as Dr. Alington complained when 
he was Headmaster of Eton, their “‘ interests are continually 
sacrificed to those of their intellectual superiors, and the 
result, too often, is to deaden instead of to stimulate those 
faculties of observation and curiosity on which all real 
education depends.” 

Themselves the slaves of their subjects, the Smitherses 
will see to it that others are enslaved at an early age. And 
their measures specially favour the elementary schoolboy. 
He makes a ready slave. In his freedom from distractions 
and in his singleness of aim he can devote himself—with 
the incentive, it is true, of a scholarship held up before his 
eyes—to the pursuit of retail knowledge, and concentrate 
on his books, without feeling that in so doing he is missing 
something infinitely more important. And when young 
Smithers has finished his examination and won his scholar- 
ship, Smithers senior can point with pride to the superior 
mental attributes of the Smithers class ! 

Then war must be waged on the Pass Schools, which the 
Smitherses sneer at as mere refuges for the intellectually 
unfit, who under cover of them can elude the exacting discip- 
line of the Honour Schools and aim, instead, at a variety of 
vanities—such as excelling at public-speaking, or debating, 
or amateur theatricals, or even at games—thus detracting 
from the dignity of a University in the true sense of the 
term. 

And with those among their colleagues who waver and 
who may still preserve a love of Oxford, the Smitherses adopt 
subtle tactics ; for they play upon their feelings of patriotism 
and suggest that it is Oxford’s place to lead in the sphere of 
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learning, instead of lagging behind and becoming a laughing 
stock for the go-ahead provincial universities and for those 
paragons of all the academic virtues, their continental 
counterparts. 

No doubt there were always specialists of a kind—cranks, 
bookworms and bibliomaniacs—at Oxford. There have 
always been eccentric channels for the excessive nervous 
energies of middle age. But in the old days—and this point 
is not unimportant—the specialists and their like were not 
taken seriously. The modern Specialist-Scholar takes himself 
seriously and is taken seriously. The Scholars of the type 
of George Meredith’s Dr. Middleton were laughed at. They 
were regarded as absurd incongruities, as mines of superfluous 
and gratuitous information. But they were allowed to 
pursue unmolested their harmless hobbies and, moreover, 
the laughter at their expense was pleasant. For Dr. Middle- 
ton was something more than a scholar: under his weight 
of learning was the old-world courtesy and charm of an 
English gentleman. And he moved in a world of ease and 
leisure, in which his browsing about among his books, free 
from hustle and constraint, actually took on an air of dignity 
and grace. At the worst, perhaps, Dr. Middleton might be 
dismissed as a “‘ dear.”’ But the modern scholar is no “ dear.” 
And this the modern student knows. For he must take his 
dons at their own valuation or suffer the consequences. 

The truth, then, it would seem, is that Oxford has reached 
a final phase, and that we may look forward to a new Oxford, 
which, emerging from the ashes of the old, will yet bear no 
resemblance to it. The old Oxford will then have disappeared 
from the English landscape as completely as the other relics 
of a bygone age, such as the great country houses, which, 
in the words of Lytton Strachey, “‘ clothed with the glamour 
of a historic past, are the peculiar glory of England.” In 
their place, of course, we shall have row upon row of suburban 
terraces or broad expanses of allotment gardens, while in 
the place of the glory that was Oxford we shall have a great 
manufactory of a highly artificial product termed Know- 
ledge, suitably situated beside the third biggest Library in 
the World ! G. A. K. 


TRUTH IN PEDIGREES 


In the December number of The National Review, Lord Raglan 
challenges such of his critics as have studied ‘‘ standard works 
on the subject” of Pedigree and Heraldry, to throw more 
light on evidence of ancient descent. He is to be congratu- 
lated on modifying the sweeping range of his first attack on 
pedigrees in his Address last year at the Royal British 
Association. 

He now appears to be more inclined than then to give 
weight to legitimate descent through female links, when that 
is connected with the transmission of historical estates. If 
Lord Raglan’s original condemnation had been more precise, 
and had been restricted to the statement that there were 
only a few proved agnatic (male to male) descents from 
grantees of land at the time of the Doomsday Survey, agree- 
ment with his views would have been more general. His 
reference to earldoms has some point, inasmuch as, with few, 
if any, exceptions in England, as contrasted with Scotland, 
earldoms and higher dignities devolve in the agnatic line, and 
the chance of land devolving agnatically for many generations 
is arithmetically small where monogamy is upheld by the law. 
The chances of a series of male children in the direct descend- 
ing line might be calculated approximately for purposes of 
insurance from statistics of the average number of males in 
a family, the proportion of sterile marriages, and of the 
probability of non-legitimate alliances of the sons. 

Besides the earls, there were in feudal times as tenants 
in capite holding land directly from the Crown, other lords and 
commoners of the class referred to as “ small fry” ; some, too 
small to tempt confiscation by the King, but not too small to 
marry heiresses and hold on to the family estate. 

Lord Raglan’s original attack did not make it clear whether 
his “‘ Norman period ” ended with King Stephen, or with the 
last of the Plantagenets. He was initially too vague in talking 
of “Saxon descents,” and he ignored the fact that German 
strains are in a minority in the aggregate of a nation compris- 
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ing ancient British, Roman, Pheenician, Celtic, Danish, Scap- 
dinavian, Jewish, and other strains that were established in 
England before the “Saxons” were heard of as invaders, 
The majority of the nation is not racially “ Anglo-Saxon” ; 
in fact, the land from which the Angles came is a matter of 
surmise, and “the Saxons” were not from the Saxony of 
to-day. 

Lord Raglan gives some weight to tradition, and is on 
sound ground if he objects to surmise. True pedigrees should 
exclude tradition, they are compiled from wills, marriage 
settlements, Royal Charters, and agreements, findings of 
courts and juries, attainders and pardons for treasons, levies 
of fines and acquittances, Pipe Rolls, and estate accounts, 
grants to monasteries or to younger children and outsiders, 
and from other historical documents. It was usual in ancient 
times to have a large number of notable persons recorded as 
witnesses on the signing and delivery of important deeds ; 
these witnesses were often described with their place of resi- 
dence and parentage, so that such deeds furnish evidence of 
the pedigree of others than those who were parties to the deeds, 

If Lord Raglan’s argument is to be restricted to a denial 
of the existence of agnatic descents going back to “‘ Norman 
times ’’ (however that period may be defined), we have still 
to differentiate between agnatic descents connected with the 
possession of historical estates and other descents through 
legitimate marriages of younger sons, and of the younger sons 
of the younger sons, whose progeny has inherited Norman 
surnames without inheriting the lands which the Normans 
confiscated from previous possessors. 

Much encouragement has been given to the fixing of 
recognised standards of evidence by the bringing before the 
Committee of Privileges of the House of Lords References 
connected with the “calling out of abeyance”’ of certain 
“‘ neerages by Writ.’ This method of “ calling out”? would 
have horrified the lawyers of early Norman times ; it has 
contributed to draw a line (not altogether straight) between 
what is true and what is not true in evidence, and some 
weight has been given even to tradition, in the standards that 
are now recognised, 
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Although what is “evidence” to-day in peerage cases, 
and what is accepted as “ proof”? might have shocked the 
lawyers of Plantagenet days, and the Tudor Grand Escheators, 
nevertheless a standard has been set up which has to be 
respected, and that standard gives honour to descents through 
females. Lord Raglan might also be reconciled to female 
descent deserving honour when the same is associated with a 
peerage or with the possession of an historical estate held in 
the same family by a tenure going back to proof of possession 
in Norman times. 

Land held in capite from the Crown under military tenure, 
when no settlements were made to the contrary, devolved 
according to the feudal law of primogeniture ; and settlements, 
if made, as a rule, followed that rule as to the bulk of the 
lands. When an owner by such tenure died, the King’s 
Grand Escheator empanelled a jury to ascertain and return 
who was the legitimate heir; if no such heir was returned, 
the Grand Escheator got ten per cent. for escheating the land 
for the King. Families that have survived these inquisitions 
post mortem through the feudal period should not be included 
in the sweeping assertion that none go back to Norman times, 
or to the period of the Doomsday Survey, which marks the 
end of the Saxon period. 

As to names, in early times few could read or write ; many 
important deeds were recorded by the clergy and were often 
published on festival days before as many witnesses as possible. 
The names or appellations of grantors, transferees, and 
witnesses were often attached with indications of parentage 
and residence. From these lists of witnesses to grants of 
land, etc., much honest evidence can be gathered. 

Biblical names were common before Norman times 
(because of monastic culture) as well as Norse names that 
were not Saxon nor biblical. If it were proved that not a 
single Saxon ancestry could be supported by evidence, this 
might indicate that few Saxons came to England, or that most 
of the Saxons were more concerned with pillage than with 
agriculture, or the founding of families on the land. It would 
not prove that no descendants of Scandinavians, Celts, 
Romans, Pheenicians, or other Britons can connect the 
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possession of the lands of their family, through legitimate 
inheritance, back to the days of the Doomsday Survey, or 
of King Stephen or of the last Plantagenets who were Norman 
Kings. 

The assertion that certain Norman nobles, mentioned by 
Lord Raglan, “left no descendants” is only of weight in so 
far as it shows that no descendants in the direct agnatic line 
have kept the same ancestral lands since the Doomsday 
Survey ; junior agnatic descents without land might subsist 
in comparative obscurity. After more than twenty gener- 
ations, with the sine qua non of legitimate marriages in the 
male line, few agnatic descents can be expected to survive, 
If descent through females is not excluded as a claim to honour 
by descent, Lord Raglan’s original condemnation breaks 
down ; and, as first reported, his condemnation may or may 
not disparage all these descents, not sparing even that of the 
Crown. 

Descents from the Royal Family through females take 
many families back to Norman times to the Saxon Kings and 
to Charlemagne ; and according to the standard work of the 
Marquis of Revigny, there are many thousand British subjects 
who can claim that they are, through females, legitimate 
descendants of Edward I (Plantageriet); not a few also 
descend from Lady Margaret, Countess of Salisbury, last of 
the Plantagenets, and from Henry VII. It is a fact that now 
there are no “ male to male’’ Plantagenets whose connection 
is legitimate. The bar sinister is not an attractive boast. It 
is on record, however, that, in Tudor days, some families 
were, regardless of facts, declared, for political reasons, 
illegitimate or the reverse, by Acts of Parliament, e.g., it is 
arguable that the two Princes murdered in the Tower were 
murdered because they were legitimate, and the nation would 
not accept the political declaration of their illegitimacy, then 
vital to the pedigree position of Elizabeth of York and her 
political value as the bride of a Lancastrian husband, 
Henry VII. 

Lord Raglan’s study of the Victorian History of the 
Counties of England cannot extend to that of Westmorland, 
because the publication of the Westmorland volume is still 
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awaited. There is a facetious reference in Lord Raglan’s 
article to a ‘‘ timberer’’ who was not the wood-cutter of 
William I ; but the Conqueror had a “ timberer,” one Ivo de 
Tailbois, who got the Barony of Kendal, confiscated from 
Gilmichael, son of Boet, who held “‘ Stercaland”’ as part of 
the same according to the Doomsday Survey. The ancestors 
of the Vaux family were originally trench-diggers to the 
Norman Kings, and were called “de Vallibus” ; they also 
got large grants of land in the North instead of wages. 

Charters by which lands were transferred from that 
historical “‘timberer’’ to his descendants are evidence of 
pedigree, and so is tradition when coupled with evidence of 
legitimate marriages: Filius est quem nuptiae demonstrant. 
Part of the land of the “ timberer”’ became the dowry of 
Christina Fitz-Reinfred, namely the Manor of Strickland, 
which was carried to her husband, “‘ Walter of Castle Karoch,”’ 
together with a quartering of the arms of the “‘ de Lancasters.”’ 
The husband, called Walter, was a younger son of a family of 
sufficient standing to be able to make a grant of land to the 
Monastery of Saint Mary at York, and to settle “ six sacks of 
oat meal a year’ as the portion of younger sons. 

An original marriage settlement preserved at Sizergh 
Castle testifies that in 1237 the heir of Strickland married 
the heiress of Sizergh. When children, these two were given 
as hostages to King John by the Rebel Barons of the North, 
as recorded in the collection (called “ Foedera’’) of Royal 
Charters. It is also history that Sizergh was held in capite, 
and that the agnatic connection of the Stricklands with land 
continued for five generations in North Westmorland, and 
in South Westmorland up to the twenty-third generation. A 
female link is now about to interrupt the agnatic descent, 
but it continues in Malta. The agnatic descent of the un- 
doubtedly ‘‘ pre-conquest ’’ Le Flemings continues in New 
Zealand ; with one female link, this undoubtedly Norman 
descent is represented by the present Lord Lieutenant of 
Westmorland, Mr. Stanley Le Fleming. The agnatic descent 
of the Lowthers is unbroken back to early Plantagenet days, 
and may it long continue in Westmorland. 

STRICKLAND. 


AUTOMATIC TAX RELIEF 


AN essay on “ Taxation and Economy,” contained in the 
late Lord Milner’s remarkable book, ‘‘ Questions of the 
Hour,” comprises a pregnant suggestion for a plan of auto. 
matic tax relief. Although it is put forward very modestly 
and tentatively, no such suggestion, emanating from as high 
an authority as Lord Milner, whose financial experience and 
competence need no emphasizing, can fail to command the 
highest respect. It is, indeed, deserving of far closer scrutiny 
than it appears to have received up to the present. In this 
time of financial stress we should not permit the slightest 
reasonable possibility of relieving the overwhelming burden 
of taxation to be side-tracked through lack of adequate 
investigation. 

This, in brief form, is the gist of his proposal :— 

After having dismissed “ nationalization ” as ‘ impractic- 
able and unattractive,” he asks himself whether there may 
not be a half-way house “ between universal State ownership 
and the complete exclusion of the community from any 
participation in the growth of national wealth.” . . . “ There 
seems,” he says, “‘ something bizarre in a system under which 
the State first allows the whole product of industry to go 
into private pockets and then proceeds to ‘search’ those 
pockets for the amount required to provide for its own 
needs.”” Could we not, he conjectures, raise that amount 
or part of it by giving the State some share in the product 
of industry before it got into private pockets at all by 
making it a “‘ sleeping partner,” so to speak ; the sole object 
being to relieve the burden of taxation on the whole com- 
munity by providing the State with an “ automatic ” source 
of revenue ? 

Then, particularizing, he notes the obvious fact that the 
bulk of the business of the country is now conducted by 
Joint Stock Companies, and proposes, that, after the ordinary 


shares in these companies have received a dividend of 10 | 


or 12 per cent. the surplus should be allotted to deferred 
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shares, of which some portion should become the property 
of the State. 

This suggestion may very well contain the germ of a 
method capable at once of simplification and extension. 
Supposing that, instead of issuing deferred shares, a company 
were to be required, after setting aside a liberal rate of 
remuneration for its ordinary shareholders, to set aside a 
further proportion, say 5 or at most 10 per cent. of its profits 
which should be represented by what might conveniently be 
called ‘‘ Tax Relief Certificates.”” There would be no more 
hardship in this than in that provision of French law which 
compels ‘‘ Sociétés Anonymes”’ to set aside the first 5 per 
cent. of their profits as a legal reserve fund. 

These certificates, when issued, would be delivered to 
an Autonomous Tax Relief Fund (“‘ Caisse Autonome ”’), 
independent of the Treasury and Parliament, which would 
be authorized to part with the certificates or their money 
equivalent only when Parliament had voted the correlative 
reductions of taxation. It would be even feasible, in case 
of need, to discount these certificates immediately in the 
case of flourishing companies without waiting for the pub- 
lication of their balance sheets. In such manner a workable 
scheme of automatic tax-relief could be set up which would 
avoid the necessity of ‘searching the pockets” of the 
tax-payer. 

Two chief modes of carrying the scheme into practical 
effect can be conceived of: the first a general distribution 
of relief under which each tax-payer would be entitled to 
a quota of tax reduction proportionate to the amount of 
taxation paid by him. This might conceivably be repre- 
sented by the issue to individuals of tax relief certificates ; 
in which case the holder of a ten-shilling certificate would 
have the satisfaction of knowing that he would be getting 
a little more reduction than that represented by the face 
value of the certificate, the excess being his quota of the 
interest accumulated on the fund during the financial year. 

The second would be the appropriation of the fund or 
a portion of it to the reduction of specific taxes. 

Another possible development of the scheme might also 
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prove highly beneficial. When a Government to-day has 


any surplus of grant over expenditure, such surplus ig gyr. } 
: Pp sur 


rendered to the National Debt Commissioners for the Sinkin 
Fund. Would there by any insuperable objection to altering 
this provision so that the surplus, instead of being so sur. 
rendered, could be distributed among the personnel of the 
department in the form of tax-relief certificates or otherwise 
pro rata to the amount of taxation paid by each one of them ? 
Surely thus we should have arrived at the desideratum 


sought for so long, viz., an incentive to public servants | 


to economize instead of squandering public money, were 
it only in stationery and office equipment ; for every economy 
thus effected would go to swell the surplus to be so distributed, 

Again, what is there to prevent the formation of a con. 
sortium of big industrial companies who, acting under a 
common public-spirited impulse, would voluntarily form their 
own autonomous fund, the proceeds of which would be 
handed over to the Treasury so soon as the mode and the 
amount of the corresponding reductions had been voted. 
It is conceived that the oppressed tax-payer would regard 
this method of collecting and appropriating money as at all 
events not less meritorious than a hospital sweepstake. 

Other methods and improvements would no doubt be 
suggested by practical experience; those suggested here 
have at all events the merit of simplicity ; which, as far as 
recent practice is concerned, would seem to suffice to ensure 
their rejection in all governmental circles ; for in that sphere 
nothing simple seems to have any chance of adoption. 
Individuals have been compelled by recent and still 
present financial stress to simplify their mode of living with 
Spartan severity. So the time may be approaching when 
Governments likewise will be put to their election between 
simplification and . . . bankruptcy. 


The above suggestions are and can be, at this stage, 


merely tentative. They have germinated from the outline 
contained in Lord Milner’s book. They are put forward 
as a possible contribution to the solution of the problem 
of tax relief. They have at least the authority of his high 
inspiration. OLIVER E. BoDINGTON. 


THE MAN NOT ON THE SPOT 


Or the two perennial problems of the British Empire, Ireland 
and India, the average Englishman knows less of India, and 
holds far more decided views about it in consequence. After 
several centuries it has dawned upon him that, though none 
but the Irish can understand Ireland, they disagree so passion- 
ately amongst themselves that he can only leave them severely 
alone, and protect himself as necessary against any injury 
that Irish politics may try to inflict on him. On the subject 
of India, however, he has not yet reached this state of wisdom 
or despair. He takes his opinions ready-made from his 
political leaders, who in turn take theirs from whichever 
section of ““Men On the Spot” happen to suit their pre- 
judices. It is, however, already obvious that the “‘ Men On 
the Spot ” disagree almost as violently as the Irish on all the 
points at issue. The average Englishman genuinely wants 
justice and fair dealing, and this is an attempt by one who, 
like most of us, does not and cannot know India at first 
hand to arrive at an opinion of how justice may be done. 
Justice to whom? To the Indian peasant? To the 
British Civil servant ? To the educated Indian? To the 
soldiers ? To the business communities, British and Indian ? 
To the Princes ? To Moslem? To Hindu? To Dravidian ? 
Can we afford to do justice to all or any of these without fatal 
injury to ourselves? The means whereby we acquired an 
Indian Empire may have been questionable, but it is quite 
unfair that the English people of to-day should suffer for the 
sins of their ancestors (which no one at the time considered 
sins at all). In any case, our ancestors were not more sinful 
than those of the various peoples of India. The British 
public must be added to our list of those demanding justice. 
At the moment there are three official points of view in 
England, all professing to be founded on the facts of the 
Indian situation, and having for their object the welfare of 
India (not England), “reading from Right to Left,” Mr. 
Churchill, Mr. Baldwin, Mr. Lansbury. The first point of 
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view represents it as a breach of trust with the illiterate 
masses of India to hand over their Government to its educated 
classes. It is founded on a deep mistrust of these educated 
classes, a conviction that they are so corrupt and so bound 
with family, caste and religions as distinct from public loyal- 
ties that their Government would be one of extravagant 
nepotism combined with a callous indifference to the common 
people. It contends that anything in the nature of democracy 
would be wildly impracticable with an enormous and over. 
whelmingly ignorant population, and that whatever external 
forms might be given it, the Government would be in faet 
government by a small educated class. This class has an 
utterly different up-bringing to that of the British governing 
class, and no conception of the public honesty, impartiality 
and incorruptibility which are the essence of that up-bringing. 
This point of view also regards the British Army as the only 
safeguard against savage riots and civil war between the 
different religious communities, and points out that an 
Indian Army, torn by such internal strife, could never be a 
real defence against the hereditary marauders of the North- 
West. India would, in fact, relapse into chaos, bloodshed 
and misery, only to be relieved by fresh conquest and occupa- 
tion by some outside power. 

Exponents of the ‘“ Left’ point of view contend that 
educated Indians are just as capable of running the country 
as educated Englishmen; that any weakness in public 
morality is due to our denial to them of real responsibility, 
and that the anti-British tendency of this class is due entirely 
to our repressive policy and our assumption of racial superior- 
ity. Our manners in this respect are certainly open to 
criticism, and are obviously galling to intelligent Indians. 
It is, however, a fact that this attitude is inherited from our 
Indian predecessors, and only gradually became identified 
with an idea of race superiority. At first it was merely the 
current manner of conquering or ruling classes. There is 
very little trace of the race idea in the writings of early 
travellers and settlers. The Left holds that only by giving 
at once all that is asked for can we make the Indians our 
friends, and avoid years of difficulty and bloodshed. As in 
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Ireland, they say, force will wrest from us what we have 
refused to grant willingly. If we are trustful and generous 
now, the gratitude of Indians will preserve for us our huge 
trade in India, and, in some way not easy to follow, the 
bitter differences of Moslem and Hindu will be composed in 
the general atmosphere of goodwill, as they can never be 
while the peace is kept by an impartial oppressor. 

It will be observed that those who are so passionately 
democratic at home are oligarchic with regard to India, as 
even the most ardent Socialist cannot pretend that a govern- 


| ment of India by Indians could be anything but a class 


government. The illiterate voter can only elect a man, as 
such, and this man is bound to be literate, and hence of a 
higher class. The position would be exactly like that in 
England before the Reform Bill, a purely class government, 
though elected. 

The Centre, or Baldwinian point of view, is in essence 
nearer to the Left than to the Right. It is a policy of doing 
slowly and carefully that which the Left would have done 
boldly and generously (or suicidally and catastrophically 
according to the point of view). The end is the same, India 
governed exclusively by Indians. The chief factor in this 
view is the feeling that, wisely or otherwise, we have made 
a promise, and have got to keep it. Probably at least half 
those who support the White Paper do not agree with the 
policy itself, but feel bound to it as a point of honour. 

All opinions are (in theory) founded on facts. But in 
the case of India, what are the facts? For instance: Are 
educated Indians corrupt ? If so, how corrupt ? Is there a 
large enough proportion of honest men among them to make 
a government workable ? How is the man at home to judge ? 

Besides the hopelessly contradictory evidence of books, 
pamphlets and press articles there is not much for him to 
go on. He may compare India with the self-governing 
Eastern States, China and Japan. He can judge by his 
knowledge of human nature, assuming (rather rashly) that it 
is the same the world over. He can judge by the Simon 
Report. To the latter it is fair that he should attach great 
weight, being the work of an impartial and very far from 
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imperialistic committee, including at least one staunch 
Labour politician. 

China and Japan do not help very much. China, far more 
homogeneous, far less torn by religious differences, and 
infinitely more tolerant and, by Western standards, reason- 
able than India, is none the less in a state of chaos. As to 
Japan, her up-to-date efficiency would be a forcible argument 
for the supporters of Indian self-government, but for the fact 
that Japan is reactionary and imperialistic to a degree, which 
makes it awkward for Socialists at home to quote it as an 
example. In any case, it is not a good example, because its 
efficiency depends upon a vivid unifying idea, a religious 
patriotism, which makes government easy in spite of the fact 
that there is a good deal of corruption in Japanese politics, 
both national and municipal. It seems very, very doubtful 
if such an idea is at all widespread in India. 

We must now touch on another question. How many 
Indians really want to be ruled by other Indians? Once 
again the Englishman at home cannot judge. Those who know 
India are not as one on this question either. Besides those 
who regard British rule as an unqualified benefit to all Indians, 
and those who regard it as a grinding oppression and look 
to self-government for all the virtues, there are those who 
contend that Indians (like Irishmen) would rather be badly 
governed by their own people than well governed by foreigners, 
Up to a point this is probably true. The Indian understands 
and enjoys the bargaining, bribery and manceuvring of a 
system less inflexibly fair than ours. In dealing with other 
Indians he ‘“‘ knows where he is,” and will put up with a great 
deal of what we should call gross injustice without feeling 
hurt about it. Anyone who has read the collection of legal 
studies under the heading of “‘ Crime in India,” a book 
utterly without political bias, will realise the force of this 
point. It is, in a sense, an argument for self-government, but 
one on which the upright soul of Mr. Lansbury must look 
askance. 

There is one more conclusion we may draw before we 
consider the effect of Indian self-government on Indians and 


consider its effect on Britain. Even the most ardent | 
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supporters of self-rule admit that one vice is common to all 
Indian officials, namely, a passion for paper-work and red 
tape at the expense of executive action. Indians tend to be 
bureaucrats ad absurdum, so that it is safe to say that, 
whatever other vices may be revealed, the government will 
flounder along in a sticky bog of paper, litigation and minor 
officials. 

And now let us leave the welter of opinions about the effects 
of Indian self-government on Indians, and consider its effect 
on England. Of what value is India to Great Britain? In 
1932, a very bad year, our imports to India were £34,600,000, 
or about 8 per cent. of our total exports. Imports from 
India were £32,300,000, or 4.5 per cent. of our total imports ; 
63 per cent. of this trade was carried in British ships, repre- 
senting a huge total in freights and employment which must 
be added to the value of our Indian trade. Our imports from 
India, mainly raw materials, represented 27 per cent. of 
India’s total exports. If, therefore, self-government in India 
led to discrimination against British trade, the blow would be 
severe for us, but on the face of it infinitely more severe for 
them, when we were forced to retaliate by buying our raw 
materials elsewhere. This, however, is a hopelessly super- 
ficial view of the case. Firstly, the easiest form of discrimina- 
tion is against British shipping. This would be a fatal blow 
to our hardest hit industry, as we could not, if we bought our 
raw materials in other countries, guarantee that 60 per cent. 
of them would be carried in British ships. Secondly, the 
figures are misleading. Although British trade is so great 
a proportion of Indian trade, the latter is infinitely less 
important to India than our trade to us. Our foreign trade 
is annually worth not less than £25 per head of population ; 
theirs less than £1 per head. To us our trade is life and 
death. To them it is little more than a luxury. Lastly, no 
myth of the last century is so thoroughly exploded as that 


+ of the “economic man.” All men are swayed more by 


emotional ideas than by hard facts, and this trait is likely 
to be unusually marked in a country where spirituality and 
mortification of the flesh are so morbidly admired. We have 
no guarantee that an independent Indian government will 
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not, sooner or later, be fanatically anti-British, even if the 
moderates hold power at first. We have the lesson of Ireland 
in this respect. Such a government will not be in the least 
deterred by fear of hurting its own people from an attempt 
to kill British trade in India. We cannot afford to take the 
risk. Add to this the risk that the purchasing power of 
India will be seriously reduced by bad government and the 
risk that many thousands of Englishmen will be compelled 
to return to England with no hope of employment, and the 
chance is still less to be taken lightly. 


What of the strategic effect of total withdrawal from — 


India ? At the moment, strategy is rather out of fashion in 
England. We are still so shocked by the Great War that 
there is a strong disinclination to discuss the possibilities of 
future wars. Pacifists allege that such discussion is one of 
the causes of warlike mentality, but even the rest of us have 
a feeling that it is either ghoulish or absurd. But there can 
be little doubt that we are fools to encourage such feelings, 
The Great War should have convinced us once and for all 
that nothing is impossible, that every folly of crazy national 
ambition must be considered in all seriousness if we are to 
survive. | 

It is, therefore, a perfectly legitimate consideration to 
picture India as powerful and hostile, or under the influence 
or occupation of a powerful and hostile country. It is an 
uncomfortable thought. From Aden to Singapore our trade 
to Australia and the Far East would be threatened, and it is a 
formidable stretch without a resting place. So formidable, 
in fact, that it is hard to see how it could possibly be pro- 
tected, unless Ceylon remained in our possession, and this is a 
large “unless.” It is possible that we could not even hold 
Singapore if the Indian Ocean passed from our control ; and 


the isolation of Australia would be appalling. If self-govern- | 
ment was clearly to the benefit of India and Great Britain, | 


and the only risk attached to it was strategical, the risk would 
have to be taken. Neither nations nor individuals can play 
“* safety first’ all the time. But when the end is so doubtful 
the voice of strategy has a claim to be heard. 

Lastly, the moral effects of our policy in India, both on 
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Western and Oriental countries, must be considered. If we 
go too slowly we shall be accused of bad faith. If we go too 
fast, if we appear for a moment to be giving way to threats 
or coercion, the respect of all nations, Western as well as 
Eastern, will be gone. We are balanced nicely on the horns 
of a dilemma. Dominion status is virtual independence, 
yet we dare not for our very lives lose military control of 
India or the power to prevent a trade war against us. But 
the very essence of Dominion status is complete fiscal 
freedom ! 

For the stay-at-home Englishman, for the voter, who is 
in the end responsible for our policy in India, what is the 
answer to all this? To what extent are the proposals in the 
Government White Paper likely to protect him against these 
risks ? I have endeavoured to present the problem from a 
purely British and purely selfish point of view, not because 
I hold any brief for selfishness, but because of the utter 
impossibility of fair judgment by the voter at home from 
any other angle. From this angle the White Paper pro- 
posals must fill him with the utmost misgiving. Is it really 
necessary for the honour of our word to thrust a political 
status on India in one fell swoop which has taken a thousand 
years to develope in Europe ? And as a Federal India is far 
more comparable to a United States of Europe than to a 
single European country, we may even say that we are forcing 
on India a political structure some hundreds of years in 
advance of Europe, while her peoples are in political education 
as many hundred years behind. It is more than quixotic 
to feel that we have broken our word if Dominion status is 
not granted within a few years. Without a decent trial of 
provincial self-government, Federal self-government is lunacy. 
It is not breaking our word to retain British troops in India 
until the new Indian Army has proved its worth. It is 
not breaking our word to insist on real safeguards that some 
Indian De Valera will not ruin thousands of our countrymen 
by trade war against us. It is merely self-preservation. 
Surely, even yet we can keep our word in India without 


betraying ourselves, 
S, R. A, 


ROBBERY BY ACT OF PARLIAMENT 


In the name of the National Government, and while a huge 
‘“‘ Conservative” majority sits in the House of Commons, 
many of the best of the working and lower middle-classes 
are being forcibly deprived of every halfpenny they possess, 

While officials and sentimentalists delight in it, in the 
view of very many people much of the present slum clearance 
effort is legalised robbery. According to the provisions of 
the 1930 Housing Act, it is possible for owners of property 
to have their houses pulled down and receive only the bare 
value of the land they are built on. In places where rehousing 
is to be carried out on the same site, a reduction factor 
operates, and not even the full value of the site is paid. The 
Yorkshire Evening News, on September 26th, 1933, pub- 
lished the following statement :— 

“A statutory declaration will be forwarded to the Ministry of 

Health which shows how the sole investments of a Leeds Corporation 
labourer will vanish into thin air if the provisions of the Act are carried 
out to the letter. In his declaration of protest, the owner states that 
in 1923 he bought two back-to-back houses for £178, and to enable 
him to do so, had a loan of £50 from a relative. Except for that loan, 
which has since been repaid, the purchase price came entirely out 
of the life savings of the owner and his wife. Since they bought the 
houses they have been converged into a through house and £46 has been 
spent on repairs. The only income for the family of four is the hus- 
band’s wages at ls. an hour, and 7s. a week which is received from a 
woman lodger. Now the Corporation are proposing to take away 
the property, and all the owners expect to receive is the site value, 
probably £25 at the most. This was but one typical instance of hard- 
ship, said Mr. Booth, which illustrated losses to Leeds property owners 
running into many thousands of pounds.” 

Those responsible for deciding which houses and areas 
may be classed as slums, are making no distinction what- 
soever in the treatment of landlords. The good landlord 
who has spent much on his small property is treated exactly 
as the alien who has flourished on overcrowding, and there 
are many cases, such as that given in the Manchester Guardian, 
early (if my memory of the date serves) in August, where it 
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was stated that the entire capital of two maiden ladies had 
been invested in cottage property. The property was to be 
demolished and their only prospect was the workhouse. 

It will be noticed that I have quoted two radical news- 
papers. But the bald reports obtainable from every town 
more than bear them out. Several are given below. This 
matter of slum clearance has been the occasion of nearly as 
much balderdash as the League of Nations. 

From Bradford comes this account. * 

“‘ A young woman lost her husband in the war. She has one child. 
Receiving her husband’s gratuity and commuting the pension she 
received in respect of him, the widow bought the house in which she 
now lives in the White Abbey district. She purchased the property 
for £100. It was necessary for her to obtain a mortgage, and by this 
method she secured £40. The young woman, having now security of 
tenure, made all kinds of little alterations. To-day the house is a model 
of cleanliness, comfort and tidiness. Having no one to support her, 
the woman had to go out to work in a mill, and also rear her only 
child. She had, too, the mortgage and, therefore, saved as much as 
she could so that the house should be free from debt. She has paid 
off the whole of the mortgage with the exception of £6. Now she learns 
that the house is to be pulled down, and that she is only to receive 
compensation for site value, which, we are given to understand, will 
range somewhere between £10 and £15. Thus the woman loses all the 
money which the country has given her in respect of the death of her 
husband, and also the savings following her industry and economy, to 
say nothing of the loss of the home in which she has taken much pride 
and spent so much money. The poor woman is heartbroken, and 
little wonder.” 

“* Another instance concerns that of a widow, aged 74 years. Includ- 
ing the house in which she lives, she has a life interest in four 
properties bringing in £1 per week, which is just about sufficient to 
maintain her. The property cost £588. Because she happens to have 
an income from this property, she has been unable to obtain the old 
age pension. Thus she has been totally dependent upon the £1 per 
week income from the houses. Under the scheme of the City Council, 
this poor widow will receive compensation for the site value, amounting 
to about £50, and will be completely deprived of her means of 
livelihood. 

“Tt is the ambition, and a very worthy one, of almost every Bradford 
man to be his own landlord. This spirit prevails in White Abbey 
as much as anywhere else. Hence, many tenants have taken steps 


* This account, and those which follow it, is taken from the many 
collected by the Property Owners’ Protection Association, a full list of 
which was printed and sent to each Member of Parliament. 
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to purchase their houses, and, quite naturally, they have obtained 

mortgages to assist them in the process. All had gone well, and they 

have tried, within their limited means, to pay the mortgages off. Now 
along comes the scheme for demolishing part of the White Abbey area, 

What is the natural and inevitable result ? There will be many fore. 

closures. Thus is involved the question of finding money for the 

purpose of liquidating the obligations. 

Stoke-on-Trent presents another aspect of the business, 

No. 1 Owner, 79 years of age, has fourteen houses, which cost him 
£700. He has a mortgage of £400 on the property at 6 per cent. He 
purchased the property about 20 years ago, and has spent about 
£150 on it since. 

No. 2 Owner, five houses, total cost £750, on which a bank over. 
draft exists of £490 at 5 per cent. Has spent approximately £200 
since the houses were bought. 

No. 3, 61 years of age. Has nine houses which cost £715 in 1900, 
He has spent £130 on the outside alone. 

The amount of compensation to be paid in these cases is 
approximately 3s. 6d. per yard for the site. This will amount 
to less than £10 per house. The area is in the immediate 
proximity of the centre of the town of Burslem, and, even 
had a closing order been issued on this property, it is 
estimated that the value of the land as a cleared site would 
have been anything from £1 to £2 per yard. When the 
Corporation have cleared this site and constructed a new road, 
they will have for disposal land that would compensate them 
many, many times the cost to them at £1 to £2 per yard. 

Bristol presents a terse table and leaves it to speak for 
itself. 


Particulars. Value. Amount offered after 
paying ground landlord. 
4 houses and garden £200 Nothing. £70 mortgage 
(working man owner) outstanding. 
Dwelling house £110 Nothing. 
(owner occupier) 
Shop and business £200 No offer. 
(owner occupier) 
2 well-built houses £300 £60. 
(owner widow) 
Shop and business £115 No offer. Mortgage out- 
(owner occupier) standing. 
5 well-built houses and £2,000 £107 10s. 
gardens 
Good house and garden £380 £60. 


House and garden £120 = £35. 
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The fact of having improved property greatly, or, actually, 
of having spent money on it with the direct encouragement of 
local authorities, goes for nothing, as two cases taken from 
the reports from Oldham and Newcastle immediately prove. 
From the Lancashire town comes “ Particulars referring to 
Nos. 3, 5, 7, 9, 11 and 13, Smethurst Street, and 17 and 19, 
Grosvenor Street, Oldham. The owner took over the tenancy 
of No. 13, Smethurst Street in 1909, and occupied the 
premises as a grocer’s shop. In 1921, the landlord informed 
her that he intended to dispose of all the property, and, 
in fear lest her shop should be bought over her head, she 
entered into negotiations with him and purchased from him 
the whole of the above-mentioned property for £500. Since 
purchasing the same she has spent £150 on alterations and 
improvements, having converted 13, Smethurst Street and 
17, Grosvenor Street into one house and shop, in which she 
has fitted a bathroom. Since 1909 the owner has worked up 
a very good business, which, with the income from her rents, 
gives her a nice living. She is a widow, and her health is 
now failing, and if the property is taken from her she will 
have lost a life’s savings and will be destitute.” 

Newcastle presents a case typical of very many all over 
the country where trading premises and the purchases of 
machinery is concerned. A widow with a family purchased 
a shop, with a house attached, and in July, 1923, the Wallsend 
Council granted her a licence to use it as a fried fish shop. 
They “actually inspected the same before finally granting 
the licence, so that presumably the place was then fit for 
human habitation, as she herself resided on the premises.” 
As soon as she knew the licence was granted, the woman 
spent over £100 on plant, only to be told in the November 
of the same year, that the premises were unfit for use. Now 
the suggestion is to take them over at site value. In their 
pamphlet, ‘“‘ The Case for the Repeal of Section 46 of the 
Housing Act of 1925,” the Property Owners’ Protection Asso- 
ciation collected many instances of rank injustice, and the 
present writer can, with first-hand knowledge, give them by 
the score, for the grant of site value only has now been in 
operation for eight years. 
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Undoubtedly the worst aspect of these many tragedies 
is their moral effect. The thrifty, the enterprising and the 
self-respecting are treated abominably ; the rewards of their 
virtues, hard won as they are, are taken from them, and 
‘“‘ where good and virtuous citizens enjoy no reward in conse- 
quence, they cease to be quiet and virtuous.” If whole 
masses of property must be pulled down, a question to which 
I hope to return, adequate compensation should be paid 
to the owners, for, apart altogether from the injustice and the 
effect on public morals, the results to the business com- 
munity are appalling. Land and houses have ever been 
regarded as perfect securities, and the vast and complicated 
network of Building Societies alone is a factor of national 
importance. It is estimated that seventy-five per cent. of 
the leasehold and freehold property in London is held on 
mortgage, and already the Northern Building Societies are 
refusing to advance more than one-third of the value of pre- 
war property, even though of a type still considered secure 
from the hands of the spoiler. The plight of persons whose 
property is seized while the mortgage they obtained on it 
is still to pay is beyond description, and the effect of such 
possibilities on the property market completely disastrous. 

Nor is the tale of wrongs yet complete. There have been 
cases of property, condemned as insanitary, acquired under 
compulsory order by Local Authorities, and for site value 
only, where no steps have been taken to eject the tenants 
immediately in order to rebuild. For periods of two and three 
years the authorities have not only allowed the people to 
remain while they collected the rents, but have actually 
relet such houses as fell vacant. During that time, they 
have, of course, collected enough in rent to pay a far more 
reasonable sum to the dispossessed owner. 

The mere mention of the word “ landlord” in the House 
of Commons is the occasion for a flood of choice phrases 
from the Socialists, such as, ‘‘ This class whose hands are 
dripping with the blood of working-class children,” “ These 
brute beasts of the jungle, who control the means of life, 
who dictate to the Government ” (see the last debate on the 
Rent Restrictions Act). Yet a vast amount of the small property 
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in the Midlands and the North is in the hands of the working 
and lower middle classes. They are the landlords. Why the 
Socialist Members of Parliament know nothing of the better 
members of the class from which, theoretically, they spring, 
it is fortunately not my province to determine, but that 
people without an intimate knowledge of the industrial areas 
are deceived is not surprising. London newspapers know 
and report little of the actual conditions outside Greater 
London, even when they have special editions in different 
parts of the country. Therefore, it cannot be too strongly 
stressed that it has long been the habit of the thriftier folk 
to save a hundred pounds, or so, and then, through a building 
society, to buy a small block of cottages, often those con- 
taining their own home. The great advantage of this form 
of investment to a poor person is that both interest and 
capital can be paid off with the rents collected each week, 
in a period usually of twelve or nineteen years, so that, after 
the initial struggle, the houses “‘ pay for themselves.” Such 
people have often said to me, “ Bricks and mortar don’t 
runaway.” The tale is different now. 

One couple in Leeds, known to the writer for years, have 
in this way, out of one tiny wage, built up for themselves an 
income on which they now pay income tax. Their daughter, 
married to a man earning £300-£400 a year, lives in a semi- 
detached house (bought in the same way) in a new suburb, 
and runs a car. But nothing on earth will persuade that 
couple to leave the two-roomed, back-to-back house in which 
they have lived all their married life, and the printer has 
no letters large enough to convey the emphasis with which 
I must state that this couple is not exceptional. There 
are many like them. 

The instinct for private ownership, to possess a house or 
land, is fundamental in our people. It is the great stability 
of England, and ever since the last war, more and more 
openly, it has been attacked. The Rent Restrictions Act 
caused want to many of these small owners. While every 
other price rose, rents, perforce, remained low, and Sir Hilton 
Young recently admitted in the House that ‘‘ The simple 
fact is that during a period of many years, during which 
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rent restriction has been imposed, the forty per cent. increase 
allowed has been absolutely inadequate to enable landlords 
to effect repairs upon an economic basis.’’ And how the land- 
lord, small or great, is to live, as well as keeping his property 
in repair, apparently concerns no one. Moreover, the Rent 
Restrictions Act simply made way for the seven devils 
worse than the first—the evils of subletting. The landlord 
might only charge a further forty per cent. of the 1914 rent, 
but the tenant, who in practice could not be ejected, very 
frequently sublet all but one room at rates varying from ten 
shillings to two pounds each. The rent paid to the landlord 
was often less than the amount the tenant obtained for the 
smallest unfurnished room, and the general effect on the 
actual building, to say nothing of the people, can only be 
described as one of wrack and ruin. 

The Rent Restrictions Act, in fact, whether passed in all 
good faith, or as a “gesture” to socialist-trade union 
‘‘ opinion,” can most confidently be asserted to have done 
far more harm than good. The slum clearance schemes are 
working in precisely the same way. I hope, in a later article 
to write of slums I have known, of Leeds, Dewsbury, Hull, 
and the industrial North generally, for, to put it bluntly, 
ninety-nine and three-quarters per cent. of the people who 
talk of slum clearance know nothing about the subject, while 
at least fifty per cent. have the mentality of that Government 
Department which, when informed by a district that no 
areas therein needed rebuilding, urged the local authority 
to look again—and to look hard! 


DorotHuy CRISP. 
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JAPAN’S OVERCROWDED PEASANTRY 


HusBAND and wife working side by side, perhaps in the 
rain and often knee deep in mud, turning over the heavy soil 
with long narrow spades; barefooted girls and women, 
kimono skirts tucked up around them, planting out the young 
rice plants in flooded paddy fields ; whole families laboriously 
harvesting the rice with tiny sickles; straw-roofed, narrow 
houses overrun with ragged children, the elder often carrying 
the younger on their backs—straw capes and kilts as the only 
protection against the cold and wet of winter; old women 
trudging along bent double beneath loads as big if not bigger 
than themselves, in fact primitive conditions and hard, un- 
remitting toil, such are the impressions that some years of 
residence among them have left of the life of the Japanese 
farmer. Closer investigation shows that these impressions are 
only too correct. His life is a continual struggle to gain a 
bare existence. His clothes are of the roughest, his accom- 
modation of the poorest, and often he cannot even afford to 
eat the rice he grows. He must subsist himself on millet and 
barley, seasoned perhaps with a few coarse pickles and an 
occasional piece of fish. Meat is practically unknown. His 
drink is “‘ bancha,” the very cheapest quality of tea. Yet 
even by the exercise of this self-denial he often cannot make 
both ends meet. Every year shows a deficit, and his burden 
of debt grows heavier. According to official returns, this, 
in 1928, worked out at Y780 per household, and it is calcu- 
lated that to-day it has risen to over Y1,000, at rates of 
interest usually between 20 per cent. and 30 per cent. 

The reasons for this agricultural distress lie first in the 
system of land tenure. The typical countryman is a small, 
very small holder. The landless labourer as he is known in 
England is practically non-existent. The total available 
arable land, about 15 million acres in extent, is divided up 
among some 5} million families representing from 35 to 40 
million people, thus making an average holding of 2 acres. 
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But, according to latest statistics, about 35 per cent. farm 
under 1} acres, 70 per cent. less than three, and only 10 per 


cent. more than five ; 28 per cent. are tenant farmers, 31 per | 


cent. own their land, and the remaining 41 per cent. are 
part tenant, part owner. Whatever he is the farmer jg 
equally badly off. After meeting expenses he has, unless he 
is one of the bigger men, very little left for himself. While 
the tenant has to hand over from 50 to 60 per cent. of his 
crop in kind as rent, the owner finds that rates and taxes, 
which the former escapes, absorb at least 30 per cent. of his 
income, and this is made a bigger drain by the fact that he 
is not allowed to reckon on the expense side of his balance 
sheet anything in the way of wages to the other members 
of his family who help him to cultivate his land. Net incomes 
therefore are very small. Some years ago, when times were 
better than now, it was calculated that the average income 
from a 2}-acre farm was about Y450 a year, which works 
out at about 20 sen (5d.) a day per head in a normal family 
of six persons. From the smaller holdings the return would, 
of course, be proportionately less. ‘Since the date of these 
estimates, it must also be pointed out, prices have dropped. 
What helps to make the farmer’s position worse is the fact 
that he has no control over the market. In the case of the 
tenant, at least half his crop passes immediately out of his 
hands, and almost all are in the unfortunate predicament of 
having to make forced sales in order to meet their debts and 
get ready money to buy fertilizer, this last being one of the 
most expensive items in his budget. Thus they are at the 
mercy of the middleman, and the difference between what the 
farmer receives and what the consumer ultimately pays is 
tremendous. 

In the past the farmer was accustomed to supplement 
his income with the proceeds of some by-occupation, and 
also to find his expenses reduced by the migration in slack 
seasons of surplus members of his household into the towns, 
where they found temporary employment in industry. Often, 


too, these would make remittances home. But industry has | 
now its own unemployed, and can no longer absorb the | 


surplus agricultural population, either temporarily or per- 
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manently ; on the other hand, it has largely killed the house- 
hold handicrafts of the farmer. He is not even now self- 
supporting, but has to buy many articles from the towns 
which formerly were produced in his own village. The 
trouble is, as one writer puts it, that the little he has to sell 
is cheap, while the much he has to buy is dear. Modern 
science, too, has hit one section of the farming community 
very hard. The increasing substitution of rayon for silk, 
coupled with the economic depression in the United States, 
has dealt a heavy blow to sericulture. The demand has gone 
down and so has the price, so that to-day the raw material 
fetches only one-tenth of what it did 16 years ago. The 
farmer cannot sell his produce, and limitation of output does 
not relieve his misery much. At the same time his daughters 
cannot now find work in the silk filatures, or, if they do, are 
not paid. In one prefecture alone (Yamanishi) there were 
this spring 22,000 girls who had received no wages for months. 
“Living in a style simpler than the average and working 
harder all they have achieved in the last 30 or 40 years is 
the loss of their lands and the accumulation of debts.” Thus 
wrote a well-known Japanese economist in May last year, 
and to-day he would probably express himself even more 
strongly, for in the last 18 months things have grown rapidly 
worse. In some districts conditions can only be described 
as appalling. In the January of 1932 the failure of the 
crop in the north had led to famine there. Farmers were 
reported to be living on husks of rice, roots of shrubs and 
trees, and the stems of water lilies. Dogs, cats, horses, and 
cattle had all been killed off to “‘ satiate the pangs of growing 
hunger,” and the only living things to be found were the 
people themselves. ‘‘ There is not,’ the same report went 
on, “one girl of marriageable age, they have all been sold to 
brothels or to questionable inns.”’ 

In May the Ministry of Agriculture published the reports 
of four of its officials on conditions in the prefectures of 
Nagano, Niigaata, Iwate and Hyogo. In Nagano food was 
so scarce that theft of it had grown beyond police control— 
“everything edible, such as fruits, nuts, berries, has been 
eaten in the villages.” Round Ueda, an important centre of 
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sericulture, money was so scarce that trade was being carried 
on by barter. The farmers of Niigaata had no rice to sell, 
and had been driven to selling their daughters—a child of 1] 
fetched Y100, and one of 15, ¥Y400. In Iwate they were doing 
the same thing. Here “everything saleable has been dig. 
posed of” and “ there is no bedding in the province. They 
are sleeping on piles of straw.” The same official reports 
that roots of bracken are considered a luxury, and that bean 
cake and fish fertilizer are being boiled with grass and eaten, 
From every district come reports of unpaid public employees, 
of villages by the hundred with no doctor and no facilities for 
medical attention, of children going hungry to school. §o 
bad in fact have conditions become that the prefectural 
governors, who normally would never dream of offering 
criticism or making embarrassing local demands, have been 
stirred out of this subservient attitude to Tokyo. At a 
conference in July, instead of quietly listening to ministerial 
instructions and then going home, one after another they 
presented reports of the distressing state of the farmer. It 
was stated, for example, that in Okinawa 2 sen a day was all 
the average peasant now had to try to exist on. In the north 
the roots of grass which had been keeping the people alive 
had all been eaten. 

It is no wonder that under the stress of such conditions 
farmers are growing desperate. Disputes between landlord 
and tenants, often accompanied by riots, have in the past 
been by no means uncommon—in 1931 there were 2,231, the 
highest number ever recorded. To-day tenants are flatly 
refusing to pay their rent, and so ugly is their temper that 
landlords dare not try to enforce the law against them. In 
Japan the labour movement has been as strong in the country- 
side as in the towns, 7 per cent. roughly of the agricultural 
population having been organized into some kind of associa- 
tion, and though the tendency during the last six months has 
been for the Peasants’ and Farmers’ Unions to swing right 
into the National Socialist camp, that has made them no less 
ready to stand up for what they consider their rights and to 


agitate for reform. Recently, too, the movement towards 


organization has been growing, not necessarily, however, | 
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within the Labour camp. In any case the extreme right wing 
reactionaries are just as revolutionary in their proposals, just 
as ready to resort to direct action, as the Communists on the 
left. ‘They denounce landlords and capitalists just as fiercely, 
and demand the return of the land to the Throne for re- 
distribution among the tillers of the soil. At present it is 
only a minority who are in this frame of mind, but all are 
growing impatient and demanding some form of government 
action to relieve them. Mainly they want a readjustment of 
taxation—at present land is taxed at least twice as heavily 
as industrial or commercial enterprises—a moratorium for 
their debts, if not cancellation, further loans to enable them 
to buy fertilizers and meet other urgent expenses, and some 
form of price-fixing for their products. In many of these 
demands they have the backing of the Seiyukai, the dominant 
party in the Diet. The Government, however, does not see 
its way to much beyond the initiating of relief works which 
may give employment to a certain number during the coming 
months. The national exchequer is too depleted. While the 
readjustment of taxation seems only common justice, the 
difficulty is that, as things are, the farmer’s taxes can only 
be lowered at the price of raising those on commerce and 
industry, and these can hardly stand any increase in their 
overhead charges. Moreover, in the long run, both political 
parties are in the hands of big business. A moratorium and 
immediate financial help have also much to recommend them. 
The farmer would thus be enabled to hold this year’s and 
subsequent crops until he could get a more favourable price, 
not, however, necessarily at the expense of the general public. 
On the other hand, price-fixing pure and simple might have 
this effect, and anything that raised the price of his staple 
food to the consumer is bound to be fiercely opposed by 
industrial interests as necessitating higher wages. Land 
confiscation, no matter under what guise, is of course fan- 
tastic. It would be hopelessly unjust to the proprietor who 
himself is in a very bad way. Most of them are little men, 
and at best get only from 3 per cent. to 5 per cent. on the 
capital value of their land. Nor would it help the farmer. 
What he needs is a larger holding and a higher price for his 
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produce. Redistribution would give him neither. There js 
not enough land to go round. 

Nor is it possible to increase the acreage by any appreciable 
extent. Practically every available square foot of ground is 
already under cultivation. A land-hungry people has carved 
out fields from the hillsides until they run up in terraces one 
behind the other, the topmost little bigger than a pocket 
handkerchief. Even the sandiest soil is somehow made to 
produce crops, and in places the sea-shore also. In Noto 
Peninsula, as one travels along a coast road one looks down 
on rice fields which half the year are covered at high tide 
by the waves. The yield per acre is also at its maximun, 
being more than twice as high as anywhere else in the world— 
2,510 Ibs. per acre, as compared with 1,130 in the United 
States. On the other hand, the yield per head of those 
employed is undoubtedly small. Normally one would think 
that here improved and more up-to-date methods—the use 
of machinery, for example—could be advocated, but in 
Japan this is not so. In many places the adoption of 
machinery is a physical impossibility, and at the same time 
it is doubtful whether the necessary capital outlay would 
prove an economic proposition. Moreover, there would 
then be the question of the displaced labour. The land would 
still have to feed them. 

The root cause, in fact, of the farmer’s distress is that 
there are far too many of him. The land has to support a 
rural population beyond its capacity, and, to make matters 
worse, that population is increasing at the rate of close on 
half a million yearly. What is needed is an outlet for this 
surplus. That outlet can only be found in emigration or in 
an expanding industry. Emigration, it may be said at once, 
is no solution at all. Beyond Brazil, which takes a few 
thousand yearly, and, in the future, possibly Manchuria, which 
may take another few thousand, there is no place to which 
the Japanese can emigrate. Japan’s only hope is the develop- 
ment of her industry so that it can absorb the ever-growing 
population. It is for this reason that she attaches such great 
import to Manchuria. The proper development of that 
region is essential if her industry is to thrive. From it she 
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will be able to draw the cheap raw materials which are neces- 
sary if costs are to be kept at a competitive level: in it she 


| will find a market for her goods. The problem of the 
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Japanese farmer’s distress is of far more than purely local 
Japanese concern. For years he has seen his lot growing 
steadily worse, and now his patience is fatally near breaking 
point. If it does give way, the world may see either a 
Fascist or a Red Japan. Both contain possibilities of infinite 
disaster to the Far East, and not only to the Far East but 
to the whole world. Japan’s rulers are faced with the task 
of averting a social explosion. Temporarily they can do so, 
permanently they cannot without the sympathetic co- 
operation of the rest of the world. The choice lies between 
affording them this co-operation or driving a great people to 
desperation. As he toils patiently in his paddy field the 
Japanese farmer is a humble enough figure, but the world 
cannot afford to ignore him. No solution of the present 
Far-Eastern trouble can be satisfactory which does not take 
primarily into account his claims to a decent existence. 


E. H. AnstIcer. 
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ROME IN SPAIN 


For good or ill, the Roman Catholic Church has been the 
predominant force in Spanish history during the past four 
centuries. Even Sefior Madariaga, no friend himself to 
clericalism, admits that Spain is “ profoundly religious with 
a religion of its own which for all practical purposes coincides 
with Catholicism.” But unfortunately Catholicism, with all 
its ennobling possibilities and uplifting philosophy, became 
during the 19th century synonymous with clericalism, 
that is to say, with the use of religion for political purposes, 
When, however, we consider the policy of Ferdinand and 
Isabella, and still more of Charles V, it is difficult to see how, 
in the long run, the Church in Spain could avoid the ultimate 
fate of petrifying into mere clericalism. Persecution had 
produced a complete victory. Competition was non-existent. 
Rome triumphed, but her triumph was Spain’s ruin. 


Posterity has been hard on Isabella, on Charles V, and | 


hardest of all on that perfect civil servant, PhilipII. Motley 
has poured vials of eloquent and passionate abuse, and very 
readable abuse, too, on the religious bigotry of the Austrian 
despots, and their indifference to all religious thought except 
that ordained by the Roman hierarchy. To-day there isa 
natural reaction from that opinion, and a tendency to 
emphasize the fact that Isabella was forced to accept the 
Inguisition from purely political motives. Political unity was 
a 16th century fetish, just as particularism seems to be 
characteristic of 20th century post-war Europe. Hence the 
Inquisition : hence the expulsion of the Jews and (early in 
the 17th century) of the Moriscos. Without religious unity 
at home the conquest for Catholicism of heretic countries 
like the Netherlands or England must have appeared a fruitless 
task. Internal religious unity, however, need not necessarily 
have implied subservience to Rome. In spite of his ostensible 
position as champion of the ancient Faith, Charles V more 
than once took up arms against Clement VII. Even Isabella 
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her own hands and had protested vigorously when the Pope 
made appointments without consultation. Paul IV actually 
excommunicated both Charles V and Philip II, describing 
the latter as ‘‘ the son of iniquity, Philip of Austria, offspring 
of the so-called Emperor Charles.” 

Indeed, the situation in Spain was in many respects 
similar to that which existed in England in pre-Reformation 
days, and Grosseteste, the champion of English liberties against 
papal aggression, might be said to have his counterpart in 
Father Vitoria, the most learned Spanish divine and jurist of 
the 16th century. The seeds of a possible Reformation 
existed in Spain under Charles V. Had Charles V been able 
to see the advantages of a reformed Church like the Anglican 
institution, retaining some of the dogmas of the Roman 
Church, but free from the sovereignty of the Pope, the course 
of Spanish history might have run a different and less tragic 
course. Spain might never have sunk into obscurity. It 
might never have known those fitful and bloody revolutions 
with which its nineteenth century is sprinkled, those anti- 
derical riots which at their best took the form of burning 
convents, at their worst the butchery of priests. Forty 
convents were burnt at Barcelona in 1909, and it might be 
said that anti-clericalism is an hereditary trait in the conflicting 
Spanish character which at intervals must express itself in 
incendiarism. 

Anti-clericalism is no new phenomenon in Spain. In 
dissolving the Society of Jesus the second Republic is following 
the precedent set by monarchs and constitutional monarchical 
statesmen. ‘To the people of Spain as a whole, particularly 
in the towns, the Jesuits appeared as symbols of reaction 
and repression. Sefior Albornoz, a former Minister of Justice 
mder the Republic, was voicing public opinion when he 
described them as “‘ capturers of inheritance, shareholders in 
the bank, editors of reactionary papers.” They have been 
vigorously attacked in a novel called A. M. D. G., written 
in his youth, by Sefior Pérez de Ayala, Ambassador to the 
Court of St. James, and even practising Catholics who have 
been educated at Jesuit colleges admit that they are egoistic, 
hypocritical and avaricious. It is true that they have been 
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active in philanthropic work, but always with an eye to 
material gain. Although some of their schools have been 
good—e.g., that of the Augustinians at El Escorial—the 
religious orders have been inclined to implant in their pupils 
a certain slyness of outlook the evil of which is never counter. 
balanced by scholastic teaching, however proficient the latter 
may be. In particular the Jesuits have always opposed 
anything which threatened their monopoly of education, | 
whether it was Francisco Giner and his “‘ abroad ’’ movement 
in the ’seventies and ’eighties, culminating to-day in the 
Residencia de Estudiantes (a sort of Spanish Oxford) or such 
harmless institutions as the Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals. Once, standing at the foot of the steep | 
walls of Segovia, I watched a crocodile of seminaries meander 
down the road. <A passer-by, whom I had never seen before, 
said to me involuntarily : “‘ There goes the greatest hindrance 
to the progress of Spain.” That was in 1930. 


Any religious belief, any system of education, that was 
at variance with the strictly orthodox dogmas of this narrow | 
clericalism, was, if not actively persecuted, at least sternly 
frowned upon by the Spanish hierarchy. In England and in| 
France—though in both countries such liberty has been won 
at the cost of civil strife and bloodshed—those who cannot 
swallow whole and entire the complete collection of Roman 
Catholic dogmas find in the various sections of the Protestant, 
or at any rate non-Roman, churches the religious anchorage 
most suited to their temperament. But in Spain this was not 
so. To doubt the truth of any dogma was to be an atheist: 
to be an intellectual was to be an unbeliever, a ‘‘ bad man.” 
Thus it came about that the whole of the 1898 generation 
basing their views on the writings and discourses of Francisco 
Giner—probably as “ spiritual”? a man as any 19th century 
thinker—found themselves separated from orthodox Catho- 
licism, although the whole raison d’étre of their philosophy 
was as much opposed to the crude materialism of late 19th 
century scientific thought as to the unbending orthodoxy of 
dogmatic clerics. This movement, partly educational, partly 
literary, instead of becoming (as it might have done in Eng- 
land) a bulwark of the Church and Throne, was: ‘i7~'v lost 
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to the Church. Imagine, for instance, if the Oxford Move- 
ment, instead of enriching the Anglican Church, had become 
an almost atheistic force, outside the pale, gradually forced 
yilly-nilly even into political opposition to the established 
order, and an Englishman will have some conception of what 
happened in Spain at the end of the 19th and beginning 
of the 20th centuries. An institution known as -the 
(Centro para la ampliacién de los Estudios historicos became 
the centre of this ‘‘ new learning.” Scholarships for travelling 
were founded, foreign lecturers paid visits to the Residencia. 
A number of non-clerical schools were formed, and these 
gradually became the nucleus of the new Spain. The Republic 
has naturally amplified these schools, many of which are 
quite as well equipped as any in Europe, and spent large 
sums of money on education. (It is possible that, as the 
ordinary Spanish workman and peasant is highly intelligent, 
he may avoid the fate of his so-called educated English 
prototype who, the more money is spent in his instruction, 
appears the more to deteriorate intellectually.) There is, 
therefore, no lack of an educational system ready to take 
over the schools formerly owned by the religious orders. 
Even remote villages, where illiteracy is ubiquitous, have not 
been forgotten in the Republic’s enthusiastic plans. Travelling 
theatres and travelling museums of Spain’s artistic treasures 
have brought the nation’s culture and the opportunity to see 
face to face classical masterpieces within the reach of the 
simple peasant. Nor, to judge from the interest shown by 
the latter, have these attempts proved unsuccessful. 

Such a digression was necessary in order to explain the 
intensity of anti-clerical feeling in Spain in the years preceding 
the Revolution and the union of this feeling with that of 
political republicanism. For the Revolution was as much 
anti-clerical as anti-Alfonso. The separation of Church from 
State and the dissolution of the Society of Jesus were therefore 
the inevitable corollaries of the collapse of the Bourbon 
monarchy, which rested chiefly on the unholy alliance of 
Church and Army. The Cross as much as the sword was a 
weapon for temporal use, and to-day small crosses are worn 
by ladies on their dresses more as a badge of hostility to the 
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Republic than as a token of sincere belief in Christianity. In the 
words of Sefior Araquistain, a brilliant journalist and until re. 
cently Ambassador of the Republic in Berlin, the establishment 
of the Republic made a de facto separation of Church from 
State automatically, the Church being thus transformed into 
what she originally was, namely, “ an international religious 
society.” 

Anti-clericalism and intolerance, however, may easily | 
overreach themselves, particularly in Spain, where jp. 
partiality is unknown. The Law of Religious Congregations, 
passed in the Cortes on May 17th of last year, and signed 
a fortnight later by the President, gave the opposition just 
the handle they required. By this law monks and nuns wer | 
forbidden to teach* or to engage in commerce, and their 
property was confiscated. The Church could adopt the rdle 
of the persecuted martyr. A Papal encyclical accused the 
Republic of promising liberty in name, but of refusing it 


in fact. The growth of anti-religious feeling in Spain was 
compared by the Pope to similar events in Mexico and Russia, 
although—as he was careful to point out with all the astute | 
logic of the Vatican—Rome was at first anxious to remain on | 
amicable relations with the new régime, the purely political 
transformation making no difference to her attitude towards 
her beloved Spain. In this connection it is interesting to 
note that Spanish prelates like Cardinal Segura, Archbishop 
of Toledo, and a personal friend of King Alfonso—who 
attacked the new régime shortly after its birth—received 
short shrift from Rome. Subtlety and adaptability, con- 
cealing far-sighted ambition, have always been characteristic 
of the Vatican, whose policy is admirably effected by Mon- 
signor Tedeschini, the Papal Nuncio in Madrid. 

The Law, of course, is only what might have been expected. 
It has, however, given great offence. It should have been 
passed sooner, and less attention might have been drawn to 
it if the President had not delayed so long before signing, 
thus apparently admitting the illogical character of his posi- 


tion. As a practising Catholic, who resigned from his post 


*Members of religious orders may give private religious instruction, 
and private Catho'ic schools (not openly run by priests) may still exist. 
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as Prime Minister on the question of the inclusion of this very 
article in the Constitution, Sefior Alcalé Zamora must cer- 
tainly have felt many twinges of conscience before finally 
putting his signature to the document. Presumably the 
Bishops’ excommunication of all people who were in any 
way concerned with the passing of “ this wicked law ” applies 
to the President himself. It may be that Sefior Alcala Zamora 
believed that to refuse to sign and abandon his post would 
have been the surrender of the chief seat in the country to 
a pronounced anti-clerical politician, and although he may 
have wanted to rid himself of the then Prime Minister, Sefior 
Azafia, who makes no secret of his anti-clericalism, he 
may have thought a policy of “wait and see” would 
eventually pay him better. 

Azafia is to some extent the representative in the Govern- 
ment of the anti-Roman feeling in the country. He has been 
accused by monarchists of having said that Spain had ceased 
tobe Catholic. Actually he made this statement in a qualified 
fashion, as applying to modern Spanish thinkers, who like 
many so-called intellectuals in other countries are no longer 
strict Roman Catholics: And even he admitted in one of his 
long, interesting speeches, packed with history and pregnant 
with thought, that Catholicism is inextricably interwoven 
in the history of Spain, and that Spain owes as much to 
Catholic culture as the latter to Spanish culture. The culture 
of Catholicism is deeply embedded in the Spanish character, 
both in its pagan and Christian aspects, and it was, therefore, 
all the more necessary for the new régime to walk warily 
when legislating in religious questions. 

The pronounced secular character of such laws has offended 
many Spanish Catholics, who, disappointed in the Monarchy, 
were prepared to help in the construction of a constitutional 
republic. Such opposition is said to be formidable, and has 
made itself felt at the recent elections, when for the 
first time in Spanish history women, thanks to the Republic, 
exercised the privilege of the franchise—almost unanimously 
in favour of las Derechas. The power of the priest is 
still great, particularly in the north of Spain (home of 
Ignatius Loyola), and though the cinema and motor 
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bus have greatly altered the outlook of the peasant, 
the crude simplicity of his nature is still inclined to change in 
a short space of time from white to black and again to white, 
The influence of the Church in Spain is still widespread, 
She is now the open enemy, if not of the Republic,* at least 
of the Socialist Party, and she has behind her centuries 
of tradition and the incentive of her recent sufferings. She 


may disclaim any wish to interfere in politics, but few who | 


study history can doubt where her sympathies lie and 
whither her teaching (even clipped as it is) points. The 
increasing power of the Roman Church is attested by the 
emphasis laid by Accién Popular (the new right-wing political 
party) on the important réle which religion should play in the 
national life of Spain. The virtual headquarters of this efficient 
party, which is now the largest minority in the Cortes, are the 
offices of El Debate, the ably-edited clerical daily newspaper, 
and its leader, Sefior Gil Robles, the young Professor of Law 
in the University of Salamanca, was formerly an assistant 
editor on the staff of this paper. Under the banner of “ Anti- 
Marxism ”’ Gil Robles has rallied all Catholic-minded people, 
though up to the present he has carefully avoided openly 
associating himself with the avowed supporters of the Monarch- 
ist cause. In his political programme reform of the anti- 
clerical clauses of the Constitution figure prominently, while 
a new Concordat with Rome is a leading objective. 

In fact, as El Socialista points out, Rome is attempting 
the reconquest of Spain, and her path has certainly been 
facilitated by the violent anti-clerical policy pursued by the 
Azafia government, which was largely responsible for the 
terrific swing of the pendulum at the recent general elections. 
Even the stage has been mobilised in the cause of the Catholic 
Renaissance. For some months an interesting play, “ El 
Divino Impaciente,”’ has been running at a well-known 
Madrid theatre, and night after night has met with an enthu- 
siastic reception. This play, written by the poet Peman, 

* In this connection it is interesting to note that the Vatican, since 
the results of the last elections, has called upon Catholics to support the 


Republic, “to work in union and generously renounce private and personal 
ideas in the cause of the common good of Spain.” 
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depicts the life of St. Francis Xavier and the spiritual aspect 
of Spanish imperialism in the 16th century. Its extraordinary 
popularity is an unmistakable sign of the reviving influence 
of the Church, all the more intense for the purification it has 
suffered. 

But the fact that the Spanish character is naturally sym- 
pathetic to the positive spirit of Catholicism does not imply that 
clericalism is natural to Spain or that the interference of the 
Church in politics or her monopoly of education was beneficial 
to the people as a whole. An article appeared lately in a 
liberal daily paper El Sol. ‘‘ And who now invokes liberty ? ” 
it enquired with sarcasm. ‘“‘ Rome, the Pope, who ignored 
its existence, who always denied it to her adversaries, and 
never even employed it in her usual vocabulary.—Who speaks 
of rights ? The Spanish episcopate who denied them during 
centuries to every Spanish citizen and who set fire to inquisi- 
torial pyres in order to extinguish for ever the right to think.” 

Spanish memories are long. The Inquisition is not for- 
gotten. ‘The Church’s interference in politics is not forgiven. 
The Spanish Church has been paying the penalty for forgetting 
Christ’s words: ‘“‘ Render under Cesar the things that are 
Cesar’s, and unto God the things that are God’s.”’ Charles 
V’s ambitious policy has recoiled with a vengeance on the 
heads of his clerical descendants. The dying message of 
that great monarch to his son was to deal to all heretics the 
extreme rigour of the law ‘“ without respect of persons and 
without regard to any plea in their favour.” How faithfully 
Philip II carried out this last paternal bequest the tragic 
and often sterile history of Spain proves—only too painfully ! 


INGLES. 


THE BEAUTY OF THE ARCTIC 


“The world forgetting, by the world forgot.” 


Ir ever Pope’s phrase applied to me literally in my life, it 
was during the years I spent within the Arctic. But how 
can I convey the beauty that lay hidden in that solitude— 
that desolation which indeed was peace ? It was momentary 
rare and elusive, as all true beauty is, but the memory of 
those charmed glimpses of strange remote, undreamt-of 
land and sea-scapes, is, in simple truth, a joy for ever. 

It was August when I first arrived in the great north- 
land—the first day of the second week. Fog wrapped sea 
and land in a mantle of white as the ship neared its destina- 
tion and for three days nothing of my new world was visible, 
and when at last the fog lifted, what a breath-taking sight 
met my gaze! In one direction stretched the waste of the 
sea, in the other direction a waste of sand with a scattering 
of grey rocks, overhead the grey arch of the sky—nothing 
else anywhere. Not a tree or shrub or even a blade of grass 
and the pounding of the surf ever in my ears. The sombreness 
of it seemed to strike at my heart, and I asked myself how 
I should survive the exile in this bleak, inhospitable land. 
A trial not of fire—but of ice! 

But the next day all was changed. The sun was shining 
as I have never seen it shine on land. When we went ashore, 
and turned to look back over the sea, I beheld the first of 
those visions which live in the memory for life. There was 
the little ship resting on a sapphire sea set in a circle of white 
gold, with the shining battlements of the icebergs rising in 
the distance. Often in the long, dark days of the winter that 
closed down on us almost before we could get our little 
house erected, I was glad to look back on that sight that was 
to carry me through the monotony and hardship of the dark 
months. 

It was towards the end of the following June before the 
snow cleared away sufficiently to let the little arctic flowers 
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appear. I had never thought of flowers growing there, for 
there was no other vegetation. Then, one day as I was 
walking on the sand, I saw at my feet a vivid clump of moss. 
I fell on my knees in adoration and gathered up what I 
found to be a mass of tiny blossom. The Esquimaux smiled at 
each other at the sight of my unbounded surprise and delight, 
though they could not understand how much it meant to 
see one spot of living beauty glowing alone in that grey 
and rockbound land. But each day as other blooms made 
their appearance, they would come and tell me of them, and 
each day I walked searching for the little jewels that seemed 
to give me a new hold upon life. They were so brave and 
gay and alive, lifting their tiny, brightly coloured heads for 
their brief span of summer, in an undaunted struggle to 
survive. 

Nowhere in the bush country to the south of the Barren 
Lands, where I had lived for eight years, had I found such 
flowers as these. It was amazing to find them pushing up 
through the sand and fastening on the tiniest crack in the 
rocks that would support their brief existence. The season 
was so short that they almost burst overnight into full growth, 
blooming and seeding at once as if eager to fulfil themselves 
while it “‘ was yet day.” The miracle of it never ceased to 
entrance, as I watched them and sought out all the many 
varieties. There was one patch of tundra, about fifty feet 
square, that was literally a blaze of carmine—it made me 
gasp every time I came in sight of it over the rocks. Carmine 
and yellow were the prevailing colours—a very few were 
white and blue. Of course, I did not know the names of any 
of them, so I gathered specimens and seeds of all I found and 
sent them to one of the universities to be identified. 

‘an anyone living in a “ growing” country, with its 
mantle of green things, even if only weeds, clothing the 
earth and the bright eye of the dandelion, spring’s harbinger, 
starring the barest spots—can they, I wonder, realise the 
sense of restoration as of food to the starving, which the 
colour of these tiny arctic flowers brought tome? The living 
jewels, I called them, and treasured them as precious beyond 
words, 
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There were other compensations for the greyness of our 
lot, too, that were prized because they were rare. I was 
returning from a walk one day in the early autumn when the 
fog had wrapped everything in its clammy embrace, and 
I had seen no living, growing thing in all that barren waste, 
Just as I breasted the last incline to look out over the sea, 
the fog rolled up as if some hand on the shore had drawn it 
aside and there was the little schooner in full sail, our yearly 
visitor, coming towards me through a shaft of sunshine. 
As if to welcome it, a glorious rainbow spanned the sky 
directly through the little schooner, and we human watchers 
stood silent, awestruck and marvelling before the spectacle 
of Nature’s staging. 

I have seen sunsets, indescribably lovely, in many parts of 
the world, but none ever equalled the eerie, ghostlike quality 
of the arctic sunset in the midst of that unutterable silence 
—the silence of the ages. Not even Turner ever portrayed 
colours so exquisite, so delicate and evanescent as those which 
unfolded as I watched in wonder. The grotesque shapes which 
the sun appeared to assume as it sank below the horizon 
caused, scientists explain, by the apparent angular elevation 
of the sun above its true place, due to the refracting power 
of the air, reminded me of nothing I had ever seen or heard 
of, but the distorted forms of the vases in which the Chinese 
are said to have placed young children, that they might 
grow to the shape of the vessels. One by one they succeeded 
each other incredible, glowing, changing masses of burnished 
copper which have left an indelible picture on my mind. 

Then there were the Northern Lights. Who can describe 
that mystery of the heavens? Who that has seen them in 
solitude, far from the distracting lights of the city, can ever 
forget the splendour of their multicoloured grandeur, or the 
sense of human insignificance that assails the watcher as 
they wax and wane? A single silvery shaft shoots across 
the heavens and changes to a riot of brilliant colour. I have 
seen one half of the sky dyed blood red, no other shade 
mingled with it at all, while at the same instant the opposite 
arch of the heavens showed every colour of the rainbow. 
Sometimes those swift “‘ dancers ” of the air seem to advance 
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and recede to a lilting measure, then suddenly disappear, 
and as we draw a breath of wonderment thinking the spectacle 
is over, they burst on us again in all their radiance. At 
times I have laid myself flat on the snow in my deerskins to 
watch the full arc of their ghostly dance, braving the intensity 
of the cold rather than lose a moment of the vision. 

And so, after all, I believe that the hardships of my 
Arctic life—the ten long, dark, endless months of winter, 
the ever recurring blinding blizzards, the cold, the intense 
cold of our little home, the scarcity of food and its awful 
monotony with never a leaf of green stuff nor a single taste of 
fruit, the eight months silence with no word from the outside 
world—all that and more was fully compensated for by the 
memories I have of my sojourn in that mystic northern land. 
I shall forget my pains and privations and sacrifices, but 
I shall keep forever the sense of awe and wonder which was 
awakened in my mind and the delight with which I watch 
those valiant little blossoms—jewels of memory—springing 
to vivid life amid those deathly wastes. The radiance of the 
Aurora and the glories of those northern sunsets will light 
the twilight of my life with colour that no artist’s brush 
could paint. 


Luta Munpbay. 


A JACKAL HUNT IN GRIQUALAND 


In one of the soft brown roads that traverse a certain valley 
in Griqualand East there is a bend whence the traveller 
suddenly sees the rocky pinnacles of the Drakensberg rising 
above the tawny slopes of the nearer hills and the pale golden 
pastures of the vale below. Innumerable rivers rise in the 
kloofs and krantzes of these wild ranges, amongst them the 
stream which waters this upland valley. The native name 
of the valley is “ T’swilika,’” the winding river. South 
African place-names are often musically lovely; a long 
double koppje which lies to the west of the homestead is 
called ‘‘ Mahula-hula,”’ and the range of mountains behind 
which the sun sets is known to the natives as the Maluti. 
The homestead in which we, Brett and I, were spending a 
winter’s holiday, stands on a low hill, facing the sun and 
sheltered by a belt of trees. Beyond the trees rise the hills 
—gold, lavender and grey—and beyond those again hills so 
faint that they merge into the ineffable blue of the sky. 

It was June—early winter in South Africa—golden 
weather and the time of the mealie-harvest. Day after day 
the sun rose in a cloudless sky and, sinking in a blaze of 
glory, gave place to a night ablaze with frosty stars. 

A few days after our arrival Cosmo, our host, suggested 
a jackal hunt in the hills to the west of the farm. Over the 
phone we got into touch with several of the neighbours, one 
of whom promised to bring his Great Dane. Another, a youth 
named Jan Campbell, announced his intention of bringing his 
six terriers, one of them a pup of a few months old. Finally 
it was decided to draw the bush and scrub that clothes the 
long ridges of the Mahula-hula, and the meet was fixed for 
the next morning at a gate about two miles from the home- 
stead. 

The day dawned serene and windless. The ponies came 
round soon after sunrise, and immediately after breakfast 
we mounted and ambled along the soft brown road towards 
the koppje, where there lived and bred a pair of jackals. 
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Two native boys accompanied us. Twomba, a slender, 
almost naked lad of about twelve and an older boy named 
Quena, a wild-looking youth clad in two voluminous blankets 
—one brown and one red—clutching a short and beautifully 
polished knob-kerrie of some hard dark wood. 

At the gate which led on to the down-like slopes of the 
koppje, we were joined by the rest of the “ field,” a cheery 
but motley crowd. The youngest rider, aged four and a half, 
bestrode an old racing pony four times his age. Brett’s 
mount was a well-bred three-year-old, which had been won 
in a raffle at the local Polo Club for four and elevenpence. 
Of the others, all except Cosmo were excellently mounted. 
He having unselfishly mounted half the field, had borrowed 
a Kaffir pony from one of his men. Stocky, cream-coloured 
and with a coat like a bear, it closely resembled the pictures 
one sees of Prejvalski’s original horse. The pack consisted 
of half a dozen dogs of assorted breeds and sizes, including 
the smallest and largest dogs in the valley—the Sealyham 
pup, who was called Dandy, and the Great Dane, whose 
name was Krishna, and who alone had any idea of hunting, 
having been trained up-country by a man who owned a bob- 
bery pack. The others were terriers of great keenness but 
few manners. 

For the first mile or two we ambled along the road ; the 
pony-boys—keen as the dogs in the anticipation of the 
day’s sport—bounding along beside us. As the sun mounted, 
the day became exceedingly hot and perspiration streamed 
from Quéna’s brow, whereas Twomba, clad only in a moocha 
—a tiny strip of leather—remained perfectly cool. We 
asked why Quéna did not discard one at least, of his wrappings, 
but Cosmo said that he wore them chiefly to show that he 
possessed two and that he would continue to wear them, even 
through the heat of the summer, until they wore out. 

As we ascended the hill a panorama of amazing beauty 
unfolded before us. From east to west the long wide valley 
slept in the sunlight. Here and there amongst the undulating 
miles of golden and ruddy grass were patches of vivid green 
lucerne or young corn, flanked by stretches of chocolate- 
coloured plough-land. The foothills, tinted by the fierce 
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suns of autumn to the colour of heather, shone with a soft 
glow like the bloom on a plum. 

The jackal we were after were known to lie out in the day. 
time on the slopes of the ridge along which we were riding. 
Their den was an old ant-bear hole in a pile of rocks on the 
summit. To prevent them from taking refuge there, Quena 
and Twomba were sent up on to the ridge and instructed to 
head off the jack should it show signs of making for the 
rocks. 

No sooner was this settled than “‘ hounds” found. We 
had managed until this moment to keep them to heel, but 
now they rushed forward in a body as a jackal sprang up 
from almost under our feet. Krishna immediately and in 
silence gave chase. The rest of the pack caught up the scent 
and flung themselves down the slope in an ecstasy of excite- 
ment, giving tongue as they ran. At first Krishna, in advance 
of the rest, gained on his quarry, but an eight-strand wire 
fence, while proving no obstacle to the jackal, momentarily 
arrested his pursuer. Quick to perceive its chance, the jackal 
turned left-handed and sped along the fence. Meanwhile, 
the field, led by Krishna, dashed through an open gate a 
few yards below and making the most of a stretch of grass, 
almost level and free from stones, galloped in pursuit. The 
terriers had slipped through the wires and were flying ahead 
like wild things, but on the good going the big dog soon made 
up the lost ground and outdistanced them. Running, not 
by scent but by sight, he began to overhaul the jack rapidly, 
the latter, with its brush held stiffly to one side in the quaint 
way these animals have when chased, seeming to float over 
the grass like the shadow of a tiny cloud. At the end of this 
level stretch a ploughed fire-path, broad as a small field, 
crossed the veld. Here the fence turned off at right-angles, 
and the jackal leaving it and gaining the plough, set his mask 
for his earth. Meanwhile, Quéna and Twomba, running along 
the ridge and having the whole hunt in view, had reached the 
rocks at a point level with the den, but at some distance 
from it. We shouted to them to run down and head off the 
jack before it reached the plough. They could easily have 
done so, but they seemed entirely to have forgotten their 
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instructions. Waving their arms, they leapt up and down 
emitting strange yells, but remaining where they were. 

By now the jackal, running easily over ridge and furrow, 
was heading straight for the rocks. Where the plough ended 
and merged once more into bush and scrub, the going was 
all in its favour. In a few moments it reached the rocks and 
skimming lightly over them, quickly outdistanced the heavy 
Krishna. A few seconds more and it would have gained the 
den. 

At this moment Quéna and Twomba were suddenly 
galvanized into activity. Leaping and scrambling over the 
rocks they appeared to be making a belated effort to reach 
the den before its owner. Suddenly Quena checked and, 
throwing up his arm, flung his knob-kerrie at the jackal. It 
was a long shot, but perfectly timed. Struck on the side of 
the head by the heavy stick, the jackal’s skull cracked like 
an eggshell and it fell dead in its tracks. 

A most improper ending to a hunt. In spite of his desire 
as a Sheep-farmer for the reduction of the jackal population, 
it was with a very grim expression that Cosmo demanded 
an explanation from the culprits as they laid their trophy 
at his feet. Asked why he had ignored our shouts, Quena 
explained with a dazzling grin, that he thought the Inkoze 
was cheering on the hunt. ‘“ But,” he added, “it did not 
matter, because I know that I can catch the jackal with my 
kerrte when he is on the rocks. And how much better, because 
then the masters and the ladies need not run any more.” 

The whole party now dismounted and rested in the sun, 
while the ponies grazed and the dogs regained their wind. 
The day was very still ; a spicy scent arose from the trampled 
bush; the puppy stalked lizards on the hot rocks. All 
about us plover wheeled with their wistful winter cry and 
high above the koppje—a black speck in the enormous 
sky—an eagle soared. It was, Ian told us, a lammer-vanger, 
large and strong enough to carry off young lambs. Watching 
it, Cosmo remembered that he wished to look at some ewes 
on the other side of the koppje, and he suggested we should 
ride home that way. Directly we started, the terriers, excited 
by the morning’s chase, leapt about amongst the rocks. 
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Leading our mounts round the shoulder of the hill, we came 
suddenly upon two ewes browsing amid the stones. At 
sight of us they bounded away to rejoin the flock, much 
as wild animals would have done, and it was not to be wondered 
at that Dandy should mistake them for some new quarry, 
more especially as they left a screaming scent behind. Throw- 
ing his tongue, he hurled himself joyously on to the line, 
But his joy was of short duration. He was easily overtaken, 
‘“‘ Ware sheep, ware sheep,” grunted his master, punctuating 
his words with blows from his riding whip, modified to suit 
the tender age of the offender. No sooner was he released 
than, yelping dismally, he made a bee-line for home, while 
the other dogs, crowding up to the ponies, sat uneasily on 
their tails and watched him go. 

We were standing on a narrow shelf beneath overhanging 
cliffs, crowned with a tangle of wild fig, where we were 
invisible from above. Suddenly there was a rushing sound 
like the tearing of silk and the eagle, which we had seen 
a short time before as a speck in the sky, swept down towards 
the valley. It looked huge; and though it seemed to be 
sailing majestically on still wings, yet in reality it was travelling 
very fast. The direction of its flight was the same as that 
taken by Dandy and suddenly it dawned upon us that its 
objective was the puppy. Had we anticipated its intentions 
we might have scared it off as it passed overhead. We all 
shouted, but it was then too late. Dandy was already half-way 
down the slope when the great bird swept over us. In a 
moment it had overtaken the little scurrying shape and 
swooped down upon it as if to seize it. We saw the dog 
stumble and duck and then bound forward in a terrified 
effort to escape. But for some reason the bird did not strike. 
Instead, hovering close over the pup, it swept along just 
above his head, so that the little dog ran enshrouded by its 
travelling shadow. After our first shout we were silent, 
for we were afraid that if the pup stopped or hesitated, it 
would precipitate the climax. 

To the eagle, capable of overtaking and seizing wild- 
duck, plover and rock-pigeon—stout fliers all—the capture 
of a terrified puppy, whose best pace was a stumbling run, 
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would have been easy. Had it pounced, the grip of its talons 
alone would probably have killed the pup before we could 
have reached him. 

All this, although it takes long in the telling, happened in 
a flash. Recovering from his amazement, Dandy’s master 
seized his pony and scrambling into the saddle, galloped in 
pursuit. A few seconds later we were all racing after him. 
Krishna and the rest of the pack, uncertain what was afoot, 
leapt about trying to pick up a scent. 

By the time we were half-way down the slope, Dandy 
and the eagle had arrived at the gate at the bottom. The 
puppy, spent and terrified, crawled into the narrow space 
between gate and post and lay cowering beneath that 
inadequate shield. Alighting on the gate the eagle, his back 
towards us and his head bent, stared down at the puppy. 

But the surprises of the morning were not yet over. 
Krishna, hot on Dandy’s trail, had surged ahead of everyone 
and, passing Ian, was nearing the gate, when suddenly he 
checked violently and, bounding aside on a fresh scent, 
pounced upon and killed a hare which must have been crouch- 
ing motionless while Dandy and the eagle passed close to 
it and Krishna ran almost on top of it. Flinging it in the air, 
Krishna looked up, saw the eagle on the post, and, with the 
hare in his mouth, sprang towards it. So absorbed was the 
bird in watching his strange quarry, that he was unaware of 
our approach, and Krishna was almost upon him before he 
realized his danger. With a violent twisting curtsey he 
leapt into the air and spreading his great wings soared up 
and away. 

We arrived at the gate in time to see a very chastened 
and humble little puppy crawl out to receive comfort and 
forgiveness at the hands of his master. 

The homeward procession was led by Ian, with Dandy 
on his saddle-bow, while in the rear, surrounded by the rest 
of the pack, came Quéna bearing the carcass of the jackal 
and Twomba carrying that of the hare. 


Francis INGRAM, 
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ExpLaANaTiIon.—The diagram is divided horizontally into three sections. 
The curve in the upper section gives the varying number of places in Great 
Britain and Ireland where it is expected that 0.2 millimetres or more of rain 
will be recorded during the 24 hours. The curve ranges in height from 0 
to 45, 45 being the number of British observing stations for which rain- 
gauge readings are regularly published in the ‘‘ Daily Weather Report ” 
of the Meteorological Office. The 45 rain-gauges being, as far as practicable, 
evenly distributed over the British Isles the height of the curve should be a 
measure of the area of the British Isles under rain during the 24 hours. 
In this curve black shaded areas show the times about which rain is most 
expected, stippled shading where rain is least expected. In the second 
section of the diagram black pillars give an estimate of the coming daily rain- 
fall for London, The scale used is approximately a log scale ranging from 
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0.1 millimetres on the base-line to a limit of 15.0 millimetres at the top of the 
section. In the lower section the continuous curve gives an estimate—based 
on one reading daily—of the movements of the barometer for London and, 
more generally, for S.E. England. Low barometer readings are suggested by 
black shading and high readings by stippled shading. 

For checking purposes the diagram begins at some convenient date one 
or more days after it has left the computer’s hands. For the same reason, 
and at the risk of suggesting an unattainable degree of accuracy, the scales 
used are indicated in the margin of the diagram. The diagram will usually 
prove to be a useful guide for selecting wet and dry periods of days in advance 
but it is not intended to be used as a reliable day-to-day forecast. The day 
referred to is the 24-hour day, 7 a.m. to 7 a.m. (G.M.T.). The term “ rain ” 
includes precipitation of all sorts. 
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SEASONAL OUTLOOK. 

The indications at present are :— 

(a) That, considering the British Islands as a whole, 
the total rain amount during the coming three months 
will be very near the seasonal normal. 

(b) That, during the same three months, the total precipi- 
tation in the 8.W. of England (Isles of Scilly) will be 
in excess of the normal amount. 

(c) That in the S.E. of England the deficiency of rain 
will continue during February. 

(d) That during the same month the total precipitation 
in the N.E. of Scotland (Aberdeen) and in the 8.W. of 
England (Isles of Scilly) will be slightly above the 
normal. 

(e) That during March there will be more precipitation 
than usual over the British Isles considered as a whole. 

(f) That the South of England and Ireland, the English 
Channel, and the London area will all record an excess 
of precipitation during March. 

(g) That during April the deficiency of rain will temporarily 
reassert itself, and that April will, on the whole, be 
an unusually dry and sunny Spring month in the 
S.E. of England. 

Norr.—The investigations point to the occurrence of an 
unusually wet month followed by an unusually dry month 
during the course of the coming three months, the result being 
a normal rainfall for the period, taken as a whole. At the 
time of writing March is indicated as likely to be the wet 
month and April the dry one. Since December 6th the day 
temperatures at the London Observatory (Kew) have shown 
a general upward tendency throughout, and at the time of 
writing the temperature is decidedly above the normal. It 
seems, therefore, quite possible that our estimate made last 
November will, after all, prove nearer the mark than seemed 
at all probable when writing a month ago. The paragraph 
referred to said that the indications were then that the 
winter in the 8.E. of England was, on the whole, more likely 


to prove a mild winter than a cold one. 
DUNBOYNE, 18.1.34. 
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SUCH A NIGHT AS THIS 


(Written after a long holiday course of detective fiction.) 


In the last act of ‘‘ The Merchant of Venice ” Stephano arrives 
to announce the approach of Portia and Nerissa. ‘“‘ Who 
comes here?” says Lorenzo. ‘“ None,’ Stephano replies, 
“but a holy hermit and her maid.” In a few minutes Portia 
and Nerissa make their appearance, but no hermit. What 
had happened to the holy man? Stephano cannot have had 
a long start, so that we are justified in presuming that the 
anchorite vouchsafed his society, if not his ministrations, 
up to the last half-mile of the journey. The clue is worth 
bearing in mind in view of the obviously suspicious nature 
of the occurrence. The travellers returned home well after 
midnight, crossing the great park (everything was on the 
great scale at Belmont) under a brilliant moon. The strange 
disappearance seems, therefore, to have taken place within 
the gates of the demesne, where the shrubbery would, no 
doubt, afford facilities for the obliteration of any traces. 
Unfortunately, there is no evidence from the Porter. 

Not much can be ascertained about this hermit. The first 
we hear of him is when Portia leaves home on the obscure 
errand which eventually takes her to the Court of Justice at 
Venice. In her parting injunctions to Lorenzo, she says :— 

I commit into your hands 
The husbandry and manage of my house, 
Until my lord’s return: for mine own part, 
I have toward heaven breathed a secret vow 
To live in prayer and contemplation, 
Only attended by Nerissa here, 
Until my husband and my lord’s return. 


There is a monastery two miles off, 
And there we will abide. .. . 


There is also a further statement by Stephano in the con- 
versation already quoted. Explaining his mistress’s late 
arrival, he says :— 

She doth stray about 


By holy crosses, where she kneels and prays 
For happy wedlock hours. 
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It will be seen when we come to examine the time-table 
how little time could have been left for these peripatetic 
exercises if, in addition to the journey and the legal and 
other engagements in Venice, there had to be undertaken the 
sinister business of disposing of the ecclesiastic ; and whether 
evidence cannot be put forward for an alternative explanation 
of the lady’s movements. 

Let us try to imagine what view a naturally suspicious 
mind, or one trained in criminal psychology, like the late 
Edgar Wallace, might take of the transaction. It will be 
noticed that the whole atmosphere of Portia’s arrangements 
was one of gross deception. She deceived Lorenzo and her 
household. Later she deceived her husband and Gratiano, 
and the Duke and Doges in Council. Perhaps she deceived 
the learned Bellario, sick at Padua (if there was a cousin, 
and if he was sick). She was quite equal to forgery as well 
as to impersonation; and we must remember that history 
has not yet unearthed the law-book which she produced in 
court to confound Shylock. 

And, when one comes to think of it, how little is known 
of her except that she had a father of so capricious and 
domineering a mind that a strain of eccentricity (to put it 
no stronger) may well have descended to his daughter! 
Freud alone could say what might not be expected from a 
roof under which repression was carried to those unusual 
lengths. To Nerissa she admits her “hot temper.” She 
boasts of herself as a liar—‘‘ and twenty of these puny lies 
Tl tell.” She does not even play fair with the Caskets, 
for she hints (or causes a hint to be given) to Bassanio to 
indicate which is the right one. Of basic moral principle she 
has little: what can one make of “ Nothing is good, I see, 
without respect ’’ (reference to other things) if not that good 
is not an absolute but a convention—a sentiment much too 
twentieth-centuryish to be at all decent in the sixteenth ? 

So accomplished and sophisticated a lady evidently 
understated in describing herself to Bassanio as “an un- 
lessoned schoolgirl.” If she tricked her servants to outwit 
Shylock, may she not have done so before for less benevolent 
purposes ? Recall one puzzling point in that last scene. 
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She brings back from Venice a letter for Antonio (writer 
unknown) to inform him that “three of your argosies are 
richly come to harbour suddenly.”” She adds :— 

You shall not know by what strange accident 

I chanced on this latter : 
and, perhaps, it is better not to inquire. Antonio was a 
man of tact, and asked no questions. 

It would have been easy for Mr. Wallace to imagine the 
hermit accidentally stumbling (perhaps in administering 
the last consolations to a repentant freebooter) upon the 
guilty secret of Belmont, and, with his mind full of the 
Great Mediterranean Pirate Syndicate, with its rich booty 
and its mysterious lady patron, inopportunately raising 
the question as he walked through the dark shadows of 
the park. It is again for the psycho-analyst to say how far 
the preceding day’s pre-occupation with gore might have 
predisposed to prompt action a mind not naturally scrupulous. 

Consider what we know of the mysterious business of 
Antonio’s unlucky sea ventures. Six of his ships are men- 
tioned, as destined for the following places: (1) England ; 
(2) Tripolis; (3) Lisbon; (4) Barbary; (5) Mexico; 
(6) India. The vessel to England, we know, was wrecked 
on the Goodwins—“‘ a very dangerous flat, and fatal, where 
the carcases of many a tall ship lie buried.’”’ The Tripoli 
disaster is vouched for by Tubal and his friend in Genoa ; 
Tubal himself ‘‘ spoke with some of the sailors that escaped 
the wrack.”” As to how the other four ships came to grief 
there is no information. Only three of them are men- 
tioned in the mysterious letter to Antonio quoted by 
Portia in the last scene: the other might well be the 
Barbary one, since that coast had for centuries been the 
hunting-ground of the pirates. The other three (Lisbon, 
Mexico and India), with the straits to pass, would also 
be an easy prey, and it would be almost as easy to 
restore them after capture, on a word from the proper quarter. 
It would, no doubt, have been awkward to explain all these 
details to the owner: hence the hint to Antonio that silence 
was the best policy. But an occasional reader must have 
wondered, at his first introduction to Portia, that the words, 
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‘“a death’s head with a bone in his mouth,” should have 
come so glibly from lips that might have been thought 
innocent of any acquaintance with the dark terminology of 
the Barbarossa tradition. 

There are two other points of possible significance. Who 
is this Stephano, described in the stage directions as “ Portia’s 
man,” who suddenly turns up in the last pages of the play, 
and is so little known to the household that he introduces 
himself with the words, “‘ My name is Stephano,” and who 
is never heard of before or after? Who, too, is that 
Balthazar who is sent on the alleged errand to Padua, and 
who vanishes with the solitary line: ‘“‘ Madam, I go with 
all convenient speed.” Is it not all very like the way in which 
the First and Second Murderers pop in and out of “ Mac- 
beth” and ‘“‘ Richard the Third” ? ‘One might also put a 
note of interrogation against those comic twins, Solanio 
and Salerio, about whom one has the impression that 
Shakespeare was never quite sure which was which. Can 
it be that they were members of the Gang? I am sure that, 
if Mr. Wallace had been the Doge, he would have contrived 
some ingenious way of putting one or other on the rack. 

A moment’s attention must be given to the question of 
time: every reader of a detective story knows how much 
may hang on the few seconds more or less. Belmont was 
twenty miles from Venice, and Padua practically the same: 
the two places were probably not far apart. We may 
suppose Bassanio’s choice of the Leaden Casket to have 
taken place in the course of the morning. He and Gratiano 
would set off at once on hearing of Antonio’s plight; and 
Portia and Nerissa would leave for the ‘‘ monastery ”’ during 
the afternoon, reaching Venice a few hours later, where they 
would be met by Balthazar, primed by Bellario and bearing 
the necessary “garments.” The trial, no doubt on the 
following morning, was of short duration. Portia declined 
the Duke’s offer home to dinner and, leaving the court, 
inquired in the street for the whereabouts of Shylock’s house, 
in order to present the deed making over his goods (after 
death) to Lorenzo and Jessica. The two ladies parted 
company, Nerissa going to get the Jew’s signature, and Portia 
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dismissing her with the words, ‘“‘ Away, make haste, thou 
know’st where I will tarry’’—a suspicious phrase. “‘ We’ll 
away to-night,” she had previously said, “and be a day 
before our husbands home.” As they did not arrive till 
close on daybreak—only two hours of bedtime, as the one- 
jdeaed Gratiano reckoned (I think he must have married the 
Nurse at Verona when Jessica went down the ladder a second 
time). There is plainly a considerable interval to be 
explained : the whole time between “ dinner” and midnight. 
An unpreoccupied Portia would at once have hurried back 
to get her house in order. Something more than the restora- 
tion of the books and robes to Balthazar must have happened 
to detain her for nearly a round of the clock, so that she 
actually arrived only a few minutes before the masculine 
travellers. 

So, on the whole, the play leaves a good deal unexplained. 
After all, Shakespeare was a playwright, not a detective- 
story writer, and he was really much more interested in 
Shylock than in Portia. And yet one wonders what he knew 
about his heroine’s Past. He certainly knew more about 
Beatrice’s (in “‘Much Ado”) than appears in the Folio ; 
and there may have been episodes before the Prince of 
Morocco came upon the scene which would have thrown further 
light on the strange episode of the Missing Hermit. It may 
even be that the real Pirate King was the deceased inventor 
of the Casket System, and that his unfortunate daughter 
found herself caught up in the toils of a nefarious under- 
taking against her will: I am sure that Mr. Wallace would 
have been able to recall precedents for the entanglement. 
It will be noticed that in her last speech Portia says :— 

And yet I am sure you are not satisfied 

Of these events in full. 
The remark is true of others besides Bassanio and Lorenzo 
and Antonio; and it is to be feared that they will never be 
satisfied. The clues are cold. 

Perhaps, after all, it was the Author who was the 
criminal ! 


RosBert BELL. 


CORRESPONDENCE SECTION 


PRESERVING DOCUMENTS. 


To THE EprTor oF The National Review. 


Srr,—As one who has been all his life interested in ancient 
documents, and who has so often had to lament, especially 
in India, their rapid decay, I have been greatly interested in 
the process recently invented by Mr. Everard Digby of 
printing in platinum on sheets of gold. 

Reproductions made by this process would be immune 
from all causes of decay, and only subject to the risk of fire, 
Neither the gold nor the platinum would, I understand, suffer 
in any way from climatic conditions, nor could the platinum 
ever fade. 

I have been shown one or two specimens of the process, 
from which it is evident that the minutest details of an 
original are clearly reproduced. I was especially struck by 
the examples I was shown of photographic portraits, and 
when one considers that photographs are even more perish- 


able than the printed page, the value of this process for the | 


purpose of family records or even for the National Portrait 
Gallery, is at once evident. 

With regard to ancient MSS., as in photography, every- 
thing can be reproduced except colour, and those exampies of 
fine calligraphy, whether in European or Oriental languages, 
which are all liable to ultimate decay, could be recorded in an 
imperishable form by Mr. Digby’s process. No alphabet has 
been more successfully adapted to artistic forms than the 
Arabic, and among Muslims the great calligraphers have ranked 
as high as the exponents of any of the other fine arts. Kings 
and nobles have been known to pay as much as a gold piece 
for every letter in a book written by a great penman. 

It occurs to me also how valuable this process might be 
in connection with the laying of foundation stones. It has 
been the custom to deposit under the stone that is laid copies 
of newspapers, coins, etc., etc., the idea being apparently that 
some day they would provide copy for the archeologist. It 
is quite obvious that nothing in the way of a printed page 
will long survive this method of preservation. If in the future 
a document in gold and platinum relative to the erection of 


the building were placed beneath the foundation stone, future | 
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generations could not be left in doubt as to the history of the 
building, in the event of its demolishment or decay. 

Already use has been made of the process in connection 
with a new building, for the South African Government have 
placed two plaques in their handsome quarters in Trafalgar 
Square commemorating its opening by H.M. The King. 

With regard to the reproduction of historical documents, 
there immediately occurs to me a number of epoch-making or 
romantic documents preserved in the British Museum or 
Record Office. First of all, there is the Magna Charta itself ; 
also Nelson’s last letter, the last page of Captain Scott’s 
diary, finally the famous note—a few faint lines in pencil on 
a flimsy piece of perishable paper signed by Lord Milner and 
M. Clemenceau, agreeing to pool the armies of the Allies 
under the unified control of Maréchal Foch. 

No doubt many more uses could be found for the new 
process, but I think I have written enough to indicate and 
establish the real importance of Mr. Everard Digby’s 
invention. 

I am, Yours etc., 
K. Denison Ross. 
Finsbury Circus, 
London, E.C.2. 
January 4, 1934. 


THE SERMON ON THE MOUNT. 


To THE Eprtor or The National Review. 


Smr,—May a Canadian and a churchman send you his 
thoughts on the relations of the Church to current inter- 
national affairs? They run as follows :— 

Has Christian Civilisation a “‘ cause’? ? Has it not died, 
suffocated by an inert indifference ? If there is any doubt 
on this point, it is the first duty of the Church to either 
resuscitate it or, if too far gone, to create for it a new cause 
in harmony with the popular mind of the present day. The 
first thing to be done is to recognize so-called “ Pacifism” 
as a disease to be eradicated. A new and healthy meaning 
must be interpreted to the lay mind of the essence of the 
“Sermon on the Mount”; it must be clearly recognized 
that churchmen have allowed things to slide, and to such 
a point that, judged by the atmosphere and standards of 
to-day, the hopeless, inert attitude taken up by a priggish 
section of the community is entirely out of place. But 
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who will have the pluck to point the way? Christian 
Civilization draws its inspiration from the “‘Sermon on the 
Mount,” the highest code of morals ever handed down to man, 
First of all, then, can the “ Sermon on the Mount” help us 
in the existing crisis in world affairs ? Most certainly it can, 
and, what is more, if we consider it in its entirety, it will not 
only point the way, but it will afford us all the support we 
may require to cut our way out of this awful impasse. Certain 
passages in the Sermon seem often to be overlooked, especially 
the warning—“* Beware of false prophets, which come to you 
in sheep’s clothing, but inwardly they are ravening 
wolves. ...” Here our Lord does not evade a practical 
difficulty as to how they are to be distinguished, He says 
‘© Wherefore by their fruits ye shall know them.” He ends with 
the parable contrasting the building on rock and on sand, 
and to his last words, “‘ and great was the fall of it,” St, 
Matthew adds the remark, “‘ For He taught them as one having 
authority, and not as the scribes.” It does not require much 
thinking to be able to appreciate at what point in His Sermon 
Jesus changed from the soft to the loud pedal—His emphatic 
language tells us that. Is it not time that the leaders of the 
Church examined the fruits of the Internationalist tree ? 
These are bitter and have no wholesomeness. Should not 
our clergy remember our Lord’s warning as to false prophets, 


and examine the new doctrines, they often so eagerly subscribe | 


to, a little more closely ? Are they sure of the origin of this 
new Pacifism in the light thrown on it by the history of the 
last 14 years ? If Pacifism had been of God, would its fruits 
be what they are? Is it not rather from the supreme Chaos- 
maker ? It seems so to me, and to many like me. 

Yours, etc., 


Montreal, January, 1934. 


WHAT IS LOYALTY ? 
To THE Eprror or The National Review. 


Sir,—It is very gratifying to learn from the Central 
Office that the great majority of Conservatives in the country 
have found it possible to combine loyalty to the Party with 
loyalty to the National Government. Is it so satisfactory to 
the Conservative electors in the country, who did not send 
them to the House to pander to the Socialists ? There are 
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470 Conservatives in the National Government; we know 
on Mr. MacDonald’s authority that the White Paper is a 
Socialist measure—no amount of political sophistries can 
alter that fact. We are urged not to split the Conservative 
Party, but why should we maintain it when it has let us down 
so badly ? Our abject failure in Ireland will be the measure 
of our future failure in India. The Socialists have not the 
wit to realize that already factories are springing up in the 
Dominions, and that the demand for home products will 
consequently be gradually diminished. Yet in face of this 
fact they are doing their utmost to make us lose the Indian 
market. This policy smacks more of the “ little Englander ” 
“my country always wrong” line of thought than that 
of the Socialists who would ape the role of the only friend 
of the working man. 
Yours, 
W. R. J. Exwis (Major). 
Minden, Brackendale Road, 
Camberley. 
January 17, 1934. 


TO THE UNKNOWN WARRIOR IN THE ABBEY. 
To THE Epitror or The National Review. 


[A correspondent has sent us the following verses written after a visit 
to the Abbey.—Epb., N.R.] 


Dear Unknown Warrior, not to God Unknown, 
Serenely still beneath the chiselled stone, 
Perchance in life some wrong you may have done, 
Wrong to which all the great round world is prone. 
But more pro patria may for all atone ; 
And when the Last Trump sounds, and you—alone, 
Suppliant, stand before the Great White Throne, 
Pardoned, you'll pass into the Blest Unknown. 

J. 8. 


BOOKS NEW AND OLD 
THE FIRST CRISIS OF THE WAR 


The Official History of the War. Military Operations, France and Belgium, 
1914. Compiled by BricapreR-GENERAL Sir J. E. Epmonps, C.B., C.M.G, 
Vol. I. Third Edition. 


Tus volume of the Official History, which brings one up to 
stabilisation on the Aisne, was first published in 1922 before 
either the German or French Histories of the opening phases of 
the war had appeared. The account in it of the operations of 
the armies other than our own was therefore incomplete and 
pieced together from various sources of information. A 
complete revision, based on less disputable evidence, has been 
carried out in this new edition and the maps have been re- 
drawn and added to, so that they now give a much more 
complete picture of all troops engaged than was originally 
possible. The work has been done with the thoroughness 
one has learnt to expect from the Historical Section of the 
Committee of Imperial Defence, and the maps by themselves 


justify the revision. The original text furnished an admirable | 


narrative of the operations of our own troops, but the operations 
now acquire a fuller meaning and the opportunity has been 
taken to add interesting details and to clear up certain points 
on which there has been controversy. Apart from its tech- 
nical value to the student of military history the book should 
be read by all who are concerned about the new situation 
developing in Europe. It is well to be reminded how cold- 
bloodedly an aggressor makes his plans, and how little time 
law-abiding nations are given to combine against him. 

We all know the general outline of the Schlieffen plan, but 
General Edmonds is now in a position to explain it more fully. 
It is illuminating to learn authoritatively that neither 
Dutch nor Belgian territory was to be respected, and that this 
unprovoked invasion was no desperate course forced on 
Germany in consequence of being engaged in a war on two 
fronts, but simply a measure to ensure the rapid success of a 
plan drawn up to deal “ exclusively with a war with France 
and England.” The detachment of divisions to the eastern 
front was only a provision necessary in case Russia was also 
involved. Von Moltke was unable to adhere strictly to the 
Schlieffen plan, It was considered inadvisable to add Holland 
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to the number of enemies, thereby closing her ports to the 
passage Of world supplies; and in other respects certain 
modifications were necessary. He had 204 fewer divisions 
than Schlieffen had counted on and the French, by raising the 
period of service to three years, had strengthened their army. 
It was inevitable that the left defensive wing should be 
strengthened, and that the right should be weaker than was 
originally intended. General Edmonds blames Von Moltke 
for following too closely the Schlieffen plan rather than for 
departures from it; but it does not follow that because 
Moltke’s plan had defects it was foredoomed to failure. His 
modified plan had still the great advantage of the unexpected- 
ness which was to upset the French counter plans. He had 
not, however, the numerical strength which would have 
ensured the almost automatic development of the Schlieffen 
scheme ; and control over the improvisations which might 
become necessary in execution was essential. Failure of 
control (in part due to defective wireless inter-communication) 
proved his undoing. For the execution of the German plan 
it was essential immediately to secure the passage of the 
Meuse at Liége. Frontier troops on a high peace establish- 
ment, which had not to wait for mobilization, carried out a 
partially successful cowp de main, but the resistance of the 
Liége Forts necessitated the employment of “ accelerated 
siege methods ”’ which had also been prepared. The failure of 
the coup de main cost the Germans the loss of four days, but 
these days the Germans subsequently recovered through the 
rapid retreat of the French and by hard marching. The 
demolition of the railway bridge over the Meuse was to prove 
of more permanent importance than the delay caused by the 
Forts ; it checked the flow of German reinforcements to make 
good wastage in the critical period, and delayed the transfer 
of troops from the left to the right wing, with the consequent 
abandonment of much of that part of the programme. 

It will be seen how much turned upon pre-mobilization 
action, and even if the heavy weapons required for “ acceler- 
ated siege operations”? are prohibited such operations will 
constitute a great danger in the future. Mechanized trans- 
port, fast armoured vehicles and air action will add speed to 
the blow and give it a longer range. Troops employed can be 
collected from a wide area without preliminary concentration 
which might be reported, and air action can dislocate and 
delay the mobilization of defences. Defences, however 
elaborate, cannot in peace-time be always fully manned or 
demolition charges kept ready for firing at a moment’s notice, 
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and without the consent of proper authority. Surprise, the 
most potent weapon in the hands of an aggressor, has in fact 
become easier. Schlieffen proposed to cross the frontier 
without a declaration of war and his successors are not likely 
to be more scrupulous. 

In spite of the fact that conditions were less favourable 
than Schlieffen anticipated Von Moltke was still confident of 
rapid success. He promised Austria, if the French advanced 
to attack, that the decision would be reached by the 21st day 
from mobilization; and, alternatively, if they stood defen- 
sively on their fortified line that it would not be later than the 
28th day. The pursuit of the beaten army towards the Swiss 
frontier would be rapid and before the end of the 6th week 
mass transfer of the German Army to the east would be in 
progress. That the French armies after experiencing terrible 
losses would remain intact, capable of carrying out a 
manceuvre of evasion and ultimate counter-attack, did not 
enter into his calculations. Nor did he count on the B.E.F. 
and Belgian resistance emphasising the defect in his plans due 
to insufficient numerical strength. That air reconnaissance 
would facilitate manceuvre of retreat and the timing and 
direction of a counter-stroke was also not appreciated. How 
far the proposal to strengthen the defence by eliminating 
‘* offensive ’’ weapons will tend to deprive the defender of the 
power of saving by a manceuvre of retreat a desperate situa- 
tion, created perhaps by surprise, is worth consideration. 
Unless it leads to an ultimate counter-offensive retreat spells 
defeat. But a counter-offensive, if the pursuer digs in and 
uses the power of defence to consolidate his gains, implies the 
need of offensive weapons of reasonable power ; such as tanks 
and medium artillery. Inequality in armament handicapped 
the Allies in the opening phases of the war, but that was due 
largely to the Germans having tackled the armament problem 
with greater originality ; if armaments had been equal, weight 
of metal would not have given the aggressor any marked 
advantage. Prohibition introduces the danger of evasion and 
surprise weapons produced for a specific purpose. 

When one comes to the development of the German plan 
it is made more than ever apparent how greatly the B.E.F. 
contributed to its failure. Not only by causing delay, ex- 
haustion and casualties, but as the primary cause of the 
movements which disturbed the rhythm of the German ad- 
vance ; and finally as the force thrust into the gap between the 
first and second German armies when the moment for counter- 
attack came. At Mons and in the Retreat the chief credit is 
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due to Smith-Dorrien’s command and to the cavalry, on 
whom the brunt of the fighting fell. Sir Douglas Haig’s 
I. Corps escaped comparatively lightly until the battle of 
the Aisne. The History now comes down solidly in defence 
of Smith-Dorrien’s stand at Le Cateau. That it was the only 
course practicable and that it achieved far-reaching results 
General Edmonds has no difficulty in showing. Why Smith- 
Dorrien received no support from I. Corps is also explained. 
The collision at Landrecies, though in some ways a minor 
incident, appeared from the direction of attack to be a threat 
to the retreat of his corps and Sir Douglas Haig decided to 
alter the direction of his retreat, taking steps for his own 
protection, unaware that Smith-Dorrien had halted. Sir John 
French, sharing Haig’s alarm and practically giving up hope 
for Smith-Dorrien, failed entirely to control the situation or 
even to inform Haig of Smith-Dorrien’s situation. The 
demoralization of Sir John during the Retreat makes painful 
reading. 

A fuller account of the Lanrezac’s counter-attack at Guise 
and an explanation of its decisive effects on the ensuing 
operations is a notable addition. French critics have grounds 
for complaint at Sir John’s refusal to allow Haig to co- 
operate in this remarkable battle undertaken largely to relieve 
pressure on the B.E.F.; but actually the consequent with- 
drawal of the French, when a considerable success had been 
gained, was misinterpreted by the Germans and led to Von 
Kluck’s turn eastward, which gave Joffre his opportunity. 
On the other hand, the complaint that the B.E.F. was slow 
to react and hesitating in its advance on the Marne is shown 
to have little justification. It was the French Vth Army, 
now under Franchet d’Espérey, which showed excessive 
caution and failed to concentrate its efforts to exploit the gap 
between Kluck’s and Bulow’s. armies. Neither the British 
nor French commander can be entirely acquitted of failing to 
take full advantage of the opportunity ; fear of again falling 
into a trap was natural, but the French were the worse 
offenders. 

The story of the Marne is now in every respect made 
clearer. The credit must go to Joffre who worked for his 
opportunity and seized it when it came, though we need not 
deny credit to Galliéni for his prompt appreciation of the 
situation and for the action he took. Up till September 9 a 
great Allied victory, both tactically and strategically, was 
possible, but, mainly owing to Franchet d’Espérey having 
been drawn into Foch’s [Xth Army battle to the east, the 
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tactical results were disappointing. Von Kluck’s claim that 
he was on the point of a decisive victory over Maunoury js 
shown to be without foundation ; and Hentsch is acquitted of 
the charge of having ordered an unnecessary retreat. From 
September 10 onward it became a question only on what line 
the Allied pursuit would be checked. Would troops released 
from Maubeuge and Belgium arrive in time to fill the stil] 
unclosed gap before the pursuers forced the line of the Aisne ? 
The Allies just lost the race which might have been won with 
a little more “drive,” or if the British commanders had 
realized that a position like the Aisne, even lightly held, 
needed a co-ordinated attack. A break in the weather and 
the exhaustion of the troops were contributory factors, but 
it is just under those conditions that the drive of commanders 
is required and the 11th Brigade alone showed the enterprise 
the situation demanded. 

In the event the line stabilised and trench warfare began ; 
but how narrowly had we escaped remaining in ignorance of 
that hideous form of war. Surely a study of this period of the 
war should convince us that if ever again we have to intervene 
in a war in Europe our intervention must be prompt. We 
cannot confidently rely on war dragging on while we complete 
preparations to intervene when it suits us. General Pershing’s 
policy is not open to us. Moreover, unless they are in a posi- 
tion to intervene at once our armed forces would have little 
deterrent value. An aggressor is not likely to commit himself 
to war unless he has the same confidence that Von Moltke had 
in rapid success. 

Later phases of the war in which the national army was 
engaged tend to make us forget the importance of the initial 
stage when only the professional army was available, as must 
always be the case. This book should serve to remind us 
that the professional army is not merely an advanced guard 
to cover the deployment of the national army; it may be 
required to take part in decisive operations. 


C. W. Gwynn. 


_— 


LEWIS MORRIS: 1833-1907 


A MONTH or two ago marked the centenary of this “‘ minor ”’ 
poet, once overpraised, nowadays quite unreasonably depre- 
ciated. During the seventies of last century he had an 
extraordinary vogue ; people who, for the most part, would 
not look into a volume of verse, read him and enjoyed the 
reading. He was, indeed, far from being “ great ”’ in any sense 
of the word ; but he was a true poet, in the same sense that we 
may speak of Samuel Rogers as a true poet. Morris’ limita- 
tions are obvious ; he was extremely verbose, too prone to a 
rather weak sentimentality, and his verse lacks vigour. ‘“ He 
had no fire in his belly,” as Carlyle might have said. Most 
of his work might fitly be described in two of his own lines :-— 
“The form but not the soul of song— 
A dreary hum of rhyme.” 

But he had compensating merits ; he never aimed at being 
“consistently obscure ”’ ; he avoided eccentricity of language ; 
his verse is generally melodious—too much so, indeed—but 
unlike a lot of modern stuff, now delighted in by high- 
brows and devotees of the jazz-band style, his verses are the 
verses Of a finished scholar, and they will scan. Turning over 
the pages of Morris’ collected “ works,” I find a good deal to 
like, and occasionally to admire, though, even in his best 
pieces, one feels that the derivative character of the poems is 
too prominent. Yet a tiny anthology might be formed, 
which would compare pretty well with some recent anthologies 
Ihave seen. The Organ Boy, Ode on a Fair Spring Morning, 
Other Days, the Hidden Self, and, above all, the very charming 
narrative poem Gilbert and the fair Saracen (all these to be 
found in Songs of Two Worlds, 1872-5), have great charm in 
their own rather limited way. Morris’ longest and most 
ambitious work T'he Epic of Hades (beloved of John Bright) is 
not without merits—in parts: the ‘‘ Hera” section being the 
best. But as a whole it is tedious: “the faint and imitative 
song’ is not built to last. His dramas are frankly unreadable, 
but his two Welsh poems, The Physicians of Myddfai and the 
Curse of Pantannas are undoubtedly skilful, and these old 
legendary tales read as pleasantly as Longfellow’s Evangeline. 
Later on in his life Morris was to give us his supreme effort—in 
blank verse—Clytemnestra in Paris: it is strong and effec- 
tive. And his tribute to Tennyson (1889) is, without question, 
as beautiful as it is true. 

No, Morris is not a great poet, but there is something love- 
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able about his work, which is sweet and pure in tone, and of 
scrupulously careful craftsmanship. And that is something 
to be thankful for. At any rate he deserves a better fate than 
to be sneered at and jeered at by conceited critics. 


E. M. B. 


THE PICTURESQUE TUDORS 


Royal Nonesuch, by Beatrice White. (Jonathan Cape, 7s. 6d.) 
It is not often that a reviewer has the fun of discovering an 
author who has not yet made a name. Your reviewer has 
had this rare experience while reading Miss White’s remark- 
able book. There may be something more exhilarating than 
the discovery of new talent, but for the moment, and full 
to the brim with the sense of adventure which comes from 
voyaging in un-noted country, it would be hard to imagine. 
First of all, let us say that the book is not an historical novel 
and not a biography. It keeps so close to facts that it might 
be called history, were it not for the author’s occasional 
reading of the thoughts of her characters. Their speeches 
are mostly from chronicles and their letters are authentic. 
Miss White shows us these people as they must have been, you 


see the light on their jewels, you can watch them draw their | 
breath. Mary Tudor, sister of Henry VIII, and her second | 


husband, Charles Brandon, Duke of Suffolk, are the central 
figures of this vivid scene, which shows us, as on a tapestry, 
the detail of court life and the great figures of that time. 
The pale, ascetic and uncomfortable Catherine of Aragon, 
with her ill health and her sombre inability to please, are 
clearly limned, as are the scenes when Henry parts with his 
sister on the seashore, when she sets sail in the Great Harry 
to go to her first marriage with the King of France; the 
journey through France ; her meeting with the King, who was 
an old fifty-two, worn out with vices. We are shown the 
risks she ran from the dangerous Dauphin, afterwards Fran- 
cis I, near whom no woman was safe. We see the courtiers, 
the jewels, the compliments, the coronation, the crowds, the 
banquets. Queen Mary did not mind King Louis too much, 
but she cared for Charles, Duke of Brandon, and married him, 
without anyone’s leave, in France, when the old King died. 

Alongside the picturesque Tudors are shown the equally 
picturesque people who surrounded them, and the story of 
the Field of the Cloth of Gold is wonderfully told. The book 
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is illuminated by Miss White’s astonishing knowledge of the 
habits and customs and the songs of the 16th century, English 
and French, her erudition is never dragged in, it flows along 
with her narrative, giving strength to the structure of the 
book. You feel that Francis I, Catherine of Aragon, Mary 
Tudor, must have looked and spoken so. Admirers of Anne 
Boleyn may try a fall with Miss White, who finds Henry’s 
Protestant Queen altogether odious, and draws her so, in 
hard, black strokes, but whatever she may do to upset our 
pre-conceived ideas, she has given us a very remarkable, and 
at the same time a very readable, kind of new historical- 
pictorial book. 


FALLING LEAVES 


Falling Leaves, and Wayside Musings in Verse, by Edward 
Henry Blakeney. Printed by the author at his private 
printing press, Winchester (where copies may be obtained). 
This is a beautiful production. There is a personality about 
the volume with its good type and setting that is absent from 
the soulless productions of ordinary printing shops, and, 
when you take it in your hand, you feel that you are about to 
enjoy a closer intimacy with the writer than usually falls to 
the lot of readers. Mr. Blakeney’s verse is both charming 
and thoughtful, and it has the quality of expression that comes 
from a close knowledge of classical literature. The prologue 
is fine in its simplicity. It opens thus: 


When, in the silent hours, 
Wakeful I lie, 

And hear the midnight bell 
With slow reiterate knell 
Number the flight of days. . . . 


There are some fine lines to Field-Marshal Haig, and yet 
another note is struck by four lines called In Downing Street : 


‘‘Never swop horses when crossing a stream.” 
Excellent doctrine, and all very true ; 
But supposing the horses lie down in the stream, 
What are you going to do ? 

This is a book to keep. 


OTHER SHORT NOTICES 


The British Masters, by Horace Shipp. (Sampson Low, Marston 
and Co. 6s. net.) English Water Colours, by Laurence Binyon, 
C.H. (A. & C. Black. 7s. 6d. net.) At the 1931 Exhibition 
of French Art at Burlington House, two women sightseers 
gazed in earnest silence at a magnificent primitive painting 
of the Angel appearing to the Shepherds. “ It looks like an 
aeroplane,” remarked one to the other, as they passed on, 
“It”? was the angel. An illustration of the divorce between 
art and human appreciation which Mr. Shipp so intelligently 
mourns. He lays the chief blame on the artists themselves, 
The man who painted that primitive did not set up as a 
superior being ; he mingled freely as an ordinary craftsman 
with his fellow men ; he beautified and made real what they 
only dimly conceived. Nowadays artists have made then- 
selves a race apart, talking a language of their own, seeking 
effects which they are proud to think will only be realized by 
the few. The world takes them at their word and passes them 
by. Yet the throngs which stream through every winter 
picture show are a proof that the public want to understand. 
These books will help them. Mr. Shipp gives a masterly 


résumé of British painting from the Book of Kells in the 8th | 
century to the Pre-Raphaelites. There is a short biography | 
of each painter, coupled with an appreciation of his genius, 
his methods and technique. ‘There is a refreshing absence of 
artistic jargon, and the lay student finds himself guided to 
that true enjoyment which comes with understanding. The 
author stands up for his country and deplores the so-called 
generosity which hands over anonymous early works, like the 
portrait of Richard in Westminster Abbey, to foreign schools. 
In water-colour at any rate, the British have no rivals and 
Mr. Binyon’s history of this school of painting is based on 
years of study. He knows so much and judges so surely that 
he will be interesting to the veriest tyro. Both works are 
excellently illustrated ; the photogravures in Mr. Binyon’s 
work being especially remarkable. 


oe 


What Me Befell. Reminiscences, by Jules Jusserand. (Constable 
and Co. 15s. net.) An Italian Englishman, Sir James Lacauta, 
C.M.G., 1813-1895. By his son, Charles Lacaita. With an 
Introduction by the Rt. Hon. Lord Rennell, G.C.B. (Grant 
Richards. 15s. net.) It is often said that the English tongue | 
presents peculiar difficulties to Latin races. Yet we have here | 
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the autobiography of a Frenchman, and the journal of an 
Italian, both written in admirable English. Mr. Jusserand 
indeed does more than write English, his prose is subtle and 
individual, and his occasional literal renderings—as, for 
instance, “‘ dean” for “‘ doyen ’’—rather add piquancy to his 
gift for happy expression. Jules Jusserand, diplomatist and 
writer, was the eldest son of a landowner in the Lyonnais. 
The story of his childhood in the patriarchal manor is fascinat- 
ing. Throughout his diplomatic career ran a vein of literary 
achievement ; he was the author of several important works on 
England, notably ‘‘ English Wayfaring Life in the Fourteenth 
Century,” which still delights readers. His posts included 
London, Constantinople, Copenhagen, and Washington, where 
he represented France as Ambassador during the presidency 
of Theodore Roosevelt and throughout the Great War. 
Wherever he went he was persona grata, and these charming 
Reminiscences give the reason ; he was gifted, tactful, human, 
humorous; he extracted the best from life and shared it 
freely with others. Death overtook him while his story was 
still unfinished ; it is a great loss, for his verdict on 1914-19 
would have been interesting. On the departure of President 
Wilson for Paris—Mr. Nicholson tells us in Peacemaking— 
Jusserand furnished him with a programme for the Peace 
Conference which, had it been adhered to, would have 
avoided the worst errors of that unhappy body. Wilson 
neglected it absolutely. Had the Jusserands been allowed to 
negotiate peace, we should not be where we are to-day. 
Giacome Lacaita’s career was also remarkable. Born in 1813 
as the son of a small proprietor, and almost wholly self- 
educated, he started life as a lawyer in Naples, where he made 
friends with the English visitors, among them Mr. Gladstone. 
Owing to his friend’s sympathy with Italian independence, 
Lacaita became suspect to the Government of Bomba, was 
arrested and exiled. Although he subsequently returned to 
Italy as Deputy, Senator and owner of an estate in Calabria, 
he adopted British nationality, married a Scotswoman, lived 
chiefly in England, and was the friend of most of the Whig 
statesmen of his day. His diary and letters give an interesting 
picture of Italy’s struggle for nationhood in the sixties and 
seventies, and of the social life of the time. Sir James’s son, 
who shared to the full his father’s intellectual gifts, has 
skilfully edited his material ; he died just as it was ready for 
production. 


A History of Everyday Things in England, done in Four Parts, 
of which this is the Third. The Rise of Industrialism, 1733-1851, 
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by Marjorie and C. H. B. Quennell. (Batsford, Ltd. 8s. 6d, 
net.) It should not be necessary to advertise a new Quennell 
book, for though the series is written for the young, no 
intelligent person having once opened these volumes will be 
able to dispense with them in future. The Quennells start 
with the age-long truth that nothing comes of itself, and that 
we must not take even the commonest necessities of life as a, 
matter of course. Men have evolved their food, dwellings, 
utensils, and conveniences through a long process of invention 
and development and the Quennells here describe patiently 
and accurately the manners, customs, dress and human 
belongings of every century in English history from the Con- 
quest onwards. This is the superficial aspect of these delightful 
books, but their spirit goes far deeper. The authors have 
studied daily life and domestic achievement at every stage of 
civilization; ‘‘they have seen something of all colours,” as 
the French say; like wise old family doctors, they know 
wherein lies the true health and happiness of a people. The 
present volume tells a sad story in some ways. We trace the 
decay of the village, with its traditions and sanctions and the 
haphazard rise of the industrial city ; we pass from skilled 
handicrafts to automatic mass production. We need only 
contrast a country farm wagon with a modern motor-car to 
realize the change. Is there any hope that coming generations 
will realize, as the Quennells do, that quality, not quantity, 
is what matters most in life ? 


The Heart of the Bible, by Jeannie B. Thomson Davies, M.A. 
In Three Volumes. (Allen and Unwin, Ltd. Each volume, 
5s. net.) To all lovers of that stupendous collection of liter- 
ature known as the Holy Bible this book will be a delight, 
while to many of them it will come as a revelation. Mrs. 
Thomson Davies has set herself the task of condensing all 
the knowledge which scholars have accumulated regarding 
the history and origins of the Old and New Testaments into 
a simple and readable shape and she has succeeded excellently. 
The writings of Holy Scripture are here given, not in their 
authorized sequence, but in order of their age. Thus Chapter I, 
Vol. I, deals not with the Book of Genesis which is relegated 
to the end of Vol. II, but with the traditional songs of Miriam 
and Deborah and the riddle set by Samson to the Philistines. 
Step by step our author builds up the Bible, illustrating every 
stage by copious extracts taken, thank Heaven, from the 
Authorised Version. In the quotations from the Pentateuch 
the story from ancient traditional sources is set down con- 
secutively, disentangled from its later priestly additions and 
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the effect is very striking. The book, from its very simplicity, 
must be the result of immense study and it is worthy to be 
the constant companion of those who wish to read their Bible 
intelligently. 


Author and Curator, by The Hon. Sir John W. Fortescue, 
K.C.V.0., L.D.Litt. (William Blackwood and Son, 7s. 6d. 
net.) “‘ I have done a little wandering since my childhood, 
but I always feel at home amid falling water, westerly gales 
and rooks.”’ So writes John Fortescue of the Devonshire home 
of his childhood. His sympathy with nature and humanity 
runs like a thread through this book, coupled with the gift 
for felicitous expression shown in all his works. Alas! we 
shall never have another from his pen. Rooted in the best 
traditions of a country gentleman, filled with appreciation of 
beauty, courage and achievement, he gave his life and strength 
to telling the story of all that is highest and best in the race 
in his History of the British Army. Such a work, though it 
remains as an indispensable classic and a model of research 
and brilliant writing, could not bring in money, so for ten 
years he worked unremittingly at a salaried employment in 
order to devote every hour of leisure to the grinding labour 
of his History. His appointment as Librarian and Curator 
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at Windsor Castle brought a welcome change of thought and 
aim, and the pages which tell of his twenty years curatorship 
are delightful. Those who visited Sir John in the Libr 
remember the vitality and passionate interest he brought to 
his varied and complicated task The charm of this auto- 
biography lies in the fact that it never fritters away into gossip; 
it tells of enthusiasm, single purpose, absorbing interests and 
a sense of humour which never spares its owner. The book 
shows the man as he was and it is an attractive picture. 


Travelling Days, by Edith Lyttelton. (Geoffrey Bles. 8s. 6d. 
net.) This is no mere tourist story. The author succeeded in 
peeping behind the scenes at the real Japan, China and India. 
She must have been a delightful travelling companion with 
spirits always alert, body prepared to ignore discomfort and 
fatigue and an inexhaustible sense of humour. The accounts 
of the Japanese plays and the Court of Justice of a native 
Indian State are especially interesting. We wish Mrs. Alfred 
Lyttelton had been more worthy of Udaipur and Japiur, for 
though her descriptions of each are vivid, she seems to miss 
their charm. It is probably true that travellers fresh from 
the wonders of Japan and China find India, even at its best, 
tame and second-rate. 


The Bird of Dawning, by John Masefield. (Heinemann, 7s. 6d.) 
Rudyard Kipling was right to declare that ‘‘ Romance brought 
up the nine-fifteen,”’ yet he would be the first to describe that 
venture as a luxurious, central-heated affair compared to the 
journeys taken by road and under sail. Mr. Masefield’s story 
of the race of the tea clippers from China to the Port of London 
is almost too wonderful for belief. The second mate of the 
Blackgauntlet, ripping her way through the winter seas in 
the struggle to win the prize for the first clipper to reach dock, 
falls foul of his captain, whose nerves are frayed by the strain. 
The ship is wrecked by a collision, only one boat being success- 
fully launched. The experiences of that boat’s crew are 
wonderfully told. After two days which felt like two weeks, 
they board another derelict clipper whose captain has aban- 
doned her in a fit of religious mania, and so they finish the 
course after all. The book is perhaps too “ pat,” too full of 
coincidence and marvel. Yet the reader will not lay it down; 
Mr. Masefield has a marvellous gift for vivid portraiture 
without the tedium of description and what splendid fellows 
the men were! It is small wonder that sailors brought up 
to that life of skill and endurance described the crews of 
steamers as the Black Guard. 
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THE brief notices that follow do not preclude a fuller 
appreciation later on :— 


Indian Scene. The Collected Short Stories of Flora Annie 
Steel. (Edward Arnold, 7s. 6d.) 

There is a pathos about this book. Mrs. Steel knew the real India of 
her day, the India of the peasant who has never heard of politics. She 
writes of him, as he was, content to be ruled by the Sirkar. Who shall say 
he was not happier then ? 


The Pleasure of Your Company. A Text-Book of Hospitality. 
By June and Doris Langley Moore. (Gerald Howe, 
Ltd., 7s. 6d.) 

Nothing is overlooked in this complete manual for the Perfect Hostess. 
Food and drink—table decoration, the comfort and entertainment of 
visitors, the remarks a hostess should never be guilty of making are only 
a few of the matters dealt with in detail and most efficiently. 


Translated. A Memorial of Eustace G. D. Maxwell, of Repton 
and Pembroke College, Cambridge. By his Mother. 
Sixteenth Edition, 27,999th. C.S.S.M., 5, Wigmore 
Street, W.1. 


An account of a young student of great religious promise and of his 
early death in a railway accident. The book enjoys a great circulation. 


Slum. By Howard Marshall and Avice Trevelyan. (William 
Heinemann, 3s. 6d. net.) 
A startling and poignant description of the slums, yet certainly not 
overdrawn. The authors do not content themselves with description, they 
produce practical schemes for their improvement. A timely book. 


Ourselves, 1900-1930. By Irene Clephane. (John Lane, 
8s. 6d. net.) 


A sequel to Our Fathers and Our Mothers. An absorbing picture peep- 
show of events, dress, transport, etc., during the last thirty years. We run 
alongside of our own times with intense amusement. 


An Englishman among Gangsters. By L. W. Holmes. (Her- 
bert Jenkins, 10s. 6d. net.) 

The experiences of a Federal Policeman and private detective in the 
United States. As might be expected, they make startling reading. Mr. 
Holmes writes temperately and gives the impression that he is not exagger- 
ating and in his case truth rivals the most bloodcurdling shockers. 


